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MASK OF ANNA PAVLOWA 
By Malvina Hoffman 
Courtesy, Art and Archeology Press, Inc. 
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Bible Stories by an O. Henry Prize-Winner : : Poems by Carl Sandburg :: Do We Need a Bigger Navy? 
Debate Presentation, Valentines, Word Origins, & Animal Tracks : : George Washington, Henry George 










LAST CALL? 


CLOSING DATES OF THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 


Art Division—March 1 
Literary Division—March 12 
Community Service Division—March 30 


There is still time to enter the various competitions of the Scholastic Awards, but students are urged to sub- 
mit their work as soon as possible. Thousands of manuscripts have already been received, and national recogni- 
tion is assured the many winners of prizes in the Awards, whose work will appear in the Annual Student 
Written Number of THE SCHOLASTIC, in SAPLINGS, and the second annual high school Art Exhibit. 


Civics classes and clubs especially are urged to submit projects they have been working on in Community Serv- 


ice. 





$4300.00 IN NATIONAL PRIZES 
Classifications of The Scholastic Awards 


Visual Arts 


Pictorial Arts—Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable 
mentions: $10 each. 

Graphic Arts—Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable 
mentions: $10 each. 

Decorative Design—(1) Painted or drawn designs for textiles 
or other fabrics. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. Ten honorable men- 
tions: $5 each. (2) Design applied to a textile. Prizes: $50, 
$25, and $15. Ten honorable mentions: $5 each. 
Sculpture—In clay or placticine. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. 
Five honorable mentions: $5 each. 

Carnegie Museum Prize—For a drawing of any object which is 
or might be found in a museum together with its application to 
(a) decoration for a fabric, (b) a piece of pottery, (c) a piece 
of jewelry. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable men- 
tions: $5 each. 


Community Service 
A class, group, or school contest for constructive civic work in 
the community. First Prize, $200. Second, $100. Third, $50. 
School Prizes 


Every school represented by a student winning a major prize 
in any classification of The Scholastic Awards will be entitled 
to receive an amount equivalent to one-half the student's cash 
prize in the form of books or works of art. 


Literature 


Poetry—The Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry Prize. Prizes: 
$100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: $10 each. 
Essay—Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable mentions: 
$10 each. 


Short Story—Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten honorable men- 
tions: $10 each. 


Special Prizes 


George Bellows Memorial Prize for creative art. Prizes: $150, 
$75, and $50. 


Binney and Smith Awards for work done in crayons, water col- 
ors, or poster paints. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15, and five hon- 
orable mentions of $5 each. 


Sealing Wax Craft—Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. 
Minor Divisions—(For Student-Written Number) Frontispiece, 
Literary, Historical, Travel, and Economic articles, Current 


Events, Book Review—Prizes: $10, $5, $2.50. See full details 
in issues of Dec. 15 and Feb. 2. 





All students of junior and senior high schools are eligible to 
compete. Write today for a free booklet giving in detail all 
phases of The Scholastic Awards. 


Address 


TRE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Wabash Building 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





ALENTINE DAY, with i 

verses from the Middle Ages and its 
reminiscences of pagan jollity in Rome, has 
been given over to the youth of the land. 
It is their day. Dean Holliday tells us a few 
things about its origin that may surprise 
OEE SIGS AE GT 


ISS MALVINA HOFFMAN, who 

modeled the fine mask of Anna Pav- 
lowa on our cover, ranks with Miss Anna 
Vaughn Hyatt as one of the two foremost 
woman sculptors of America. Her father was 
a noted English musician, and she first ex- 
pected to be a painter, but found that clay 
appealed to her more. She studied under 
Rodin, Herbert Adams, and Gutzon Borg- 
lum, and has always lived in New York. She 
is distinguished as a sculptor of the human 
figure, and especially of faces. Among her 
best works are busts of Paderewski, Heine, 
Keats, and Ivan Mestrovic, the Yugoslav 
sculptor. Her en group is “The Four 
Horsemen of the Another 
moving and popular ane is her “Sacrifice,” 


thedral of St. John the Divine. 
HE Pavlowa mask is of wax, colored to 
lifelikeness. Tragedy is shown in every 
line of the face of the great danseuse, which 
only seems to be accentuated by the jewels 
2 Ge gages Sl eons Ge wee 


EBATERS are again in luck with the 

excellent installment of Mr. Foulkes’ 
series, on “Presentation.” The “Fundament- 
als” will conclude in the next issue with a 
consideration of “Rebuttal.” In the same is- 
sue will appear an important full-length de- 
bate ‘outline on “Abolition of the Jury Sys- 
tem,” a subject recently very much in the 

ic eye on account of the numerous mis- 
carriages of justice ~ occur with juries. 


Mia aur ae on eee 
the correct solution they have been 
waiting for to the great complexity published 

in the December 15 issue. A personal letter 
ies been sent to in ae 


PECIAL ATTENTION OF ALL 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS is 
called to the advertisement on the opposite 
page. Your last chance to enter the Scho- 
Sie Austad Ul ond Qs onuien comet 
Student-Written Number is rapidly approach- 
ing, iE nate es eeeily See ate 

have until March 30 to submit their re- 
ports. Civic teachers are especially urged to 
enter community projects (not a o 
school) their students have been working on. 
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Portrait of an Artist 
By Franciabigio (Francesco di Christofano) 


This masterly painting by a comparatively 
unknown Florentine artist was recently pre- 
sented to the Detroit Institute of Arts by 
Sir Joseph Duveen, the famous art dealer. 
It is unusual but very effective in its com- 
position. Because of the raised right arm it 
has been regarded as a portrait of a painter 
who, working at his easel, is turning his 
head over his shoulder toward his subject. 
The idea seems not at all improbable, as the 
expression of tension in the face, the keen 
searching eyes, and the general type of the 
man would support the theory that he is 
an artist. The painting is simple but con- 
vincing in color, the black of the costume 
and the pale face framed by chestnut brown 
hair being set against a background of soft 
pearly gray. It is in an excellent state of 
preservation. Originally in the Palazzo 
Panciatichi in Florence, it was later owned 
by the Benson collection, London, from 
which Sir Joseph Duveen purchased it. The 
attribution to Franciabigio is generally 
accepted. 


Courtesy, Detroit Institute of Arts 


Franciabigio (1482-1525) 


A Good Painter Overshadowed by Greater Ones 


HE proximity of the three mighty stars in the firma- 
ment of Italian High Renaissance art, Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo, and Raphael naturally obscured neighboring 
stars of lesser magnitude. To the superficial observer the 
lesser men seem without any luminosity of their own. But 
Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea del Sarto were anything but 
mere “followers,” both being highly creative and original 
personalities. Along with them were a group of stars of a 
minor order who nevertheless reveal remarkable individual- 
ities if their work is carefully studied. Among such were 
Franciabigio, Bugiardini, Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, and Angelo 
Bronzino. The fact that Franciabigio’s “Madonna del Pozzo” 
in the Uffizi Gallery, though bearing his monogram and char- 
acteristic style, was for centuries mistaken for a work of 
Raphael or Leonardo testifies to his high quality. The best 
achievements of these men were probably in portraiture. 
Francesco di Christofano, called Franciabigio, was born in 
Florence in 1482. A pupil of Mariotto Albertinelli, he was 
indirectly influenced by Leonardo and Raphael. At an early 
age he met Andrea del Sarto, forming a close friendship 
which resulted in their establishing a joint atelier. He nat- 


urally gained much artistic profit from association with the 
greater man, and his later work shows much resemblance to 
that of Andrea. They worked together on many murals in 
Florence, particularly in the court of the church of SS. An- 
nunziata and in the Chiostro dello Scalzo. Andrea, it seems, 
procured these commissions and did most of the work. But 
Franciabigio’s few frescoes here showed a distinctive genius, 
especially a noble composition in the Annunziata representing 
the betrothal of Mary and Joseph. Unfortunately the screen 
covering the painting was removed before he authorized it, 
and in a fit of rage, the artist seized a hammer and struck at 
the heads of the Virgin and some other figures. Neither 
entreaties nor threats could induce the artist to repair the 
damaged parts, and the fresco remains to this day as he left it. 

Franciabigio died in 1525 as a young man of forty-two. 
There are good portraits by him in the Berlin Museum, the 
Pitti Palace, the National Gallery, London, and in several 
other public and private collections. He was a skilled and 
tasteful craftsman who, born in a golden era of art and in the 
most favorable surroundings, was able to receive and profit 
by the stimulus of greater and more original men. 
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Two Negro Bible Stories 


By Roark Bradford 
1. Mrs. Lot 


tryin’ to farm all de land de Lawd gived him, 

so he sont and got his nephew Lot to come and 
help him out. So ev’ything was goin’ ‘long fine to one 
day Miz Lot drap round to Miz Abraham’s house to 
borry a little salt to put in de mustard greens. 

“T likes a heap of salt in my greens,” say Miz Lot. 

“Some folks is lucky to got greens,” say Miz Abra- 
ham. 

“Meanin’ which, Aunt Sarah?” say Miz Lot. 

“Meanin’ yo’ chickens been gittin’ in my gyarden and 
et up all my greenery. I and Abraham ain’t had nothin’ 
but salt meat to eat all summer.” 

So Miz Lot sot dar a while hummin’ to herself like 
she ain’t yared about dem chickens before, so finally she 
say, “I tries to keep my chickens home, Aunt Sarah, 
but ev’y since de shoats done et up all our cawn, they 
got to go somewheres to git rations.” 

“TI didn’t know you and Lot had shoats,” say Miz 
Abraham. 

“Ain’t,” say Miz Lot. “Hit’s Uncle Abraham’s shoats 
which et up our cawn.” 


W esi Abraham and Isaac had a heap of trouble 


d’ed years old nohow, and hit ain’t no need to spend 
dat time argyin’ betwixt de kinfolks.” 

So Abraham sot down de jug and say, “Well, seem 
like I got shoats and you got chickens. And I plant a 
gyarden and you plant cawn. So dat kind of business 
ain’t gittin’ nobody nowheres. Hit’s a heap er land 
round yar, but hit just ain’t enough to raise shoats and 
chickens too. So I buys you out or you buys me out. 
And de one which sells, hit’s onderstood he takes his hat 
and gits on down de road.” 

“Sounds fair to me,” say Lot. 

“Well,” say Abraham, “is you buyin’ or sellin’?” 

“I ain’t tawked hit over wid de old lady yit,” say 
Lot, “but de last news I yars was somethin’ about de 
chilluns gittin’ growed up and don’t I think us ought 
to go to town and put ’em in school. So jest pay me in 
greenbacks, Uncle Abraham, and us’ll call hit square.” 

So Lot tuck de money and moved his family over to 
a town which was named Sodom. And mean? Lawd, 
Lawd! Sodom was de meanest town which ever come 
down de pike! Ev’ybody in de town was mean, preach- 

ers and all. 





So de argyment carried back 
and fo’th betwixt de womenfolks to 
finally Lot and Abraham yared de 
news. So Abraham sont for Lot. 

“Lot,” say Abraham, “I been 
yarin’ some things about you from 
my womenfolks, and I reckons you 
been yarin’ de same about me from 
you’ womenfolks. So I ain’t sayin’ 
who’s right and I ain’t sayin’ who’s 
wrong. What I’m sayin’ is that life 
is too shawt to spend all de time 
argyin’ betwixt de kinfolks.” 

“Ain’t hit de truf, Uncle Abra- 
ham?” say Lot. “A man don’t git 
to be no mo’n seven or eight hun- 





The Bible 

is full of the material of every day 
life, but the human side has never 
been brought out more amusingly 
than in these enjoyable tales by 
Roark Bradford. No one has more 
reverence for religion than the 
southern negro, and with it, a 
unique sense of the humour of 
various situations and people. 

The two stories here are printed 
from “Ol Man Adam an’ His Chil- 
lun” by permission of the author 
and Harper and Bros., publishers. 


So one day Lot’s little boy come 
home from school and Lot say, 
“Well, son, whad did de teacher 
learn you today?” 

“He learnt me better’n to try to 
make four passes hand-runnin’,” 
say de little boy. “I made dat fo’th 
pass fair and square, too. Trey- 
Joe, jest as natchal as life. And 
de teacher say I was freezin’ de 
dice.” 

“What kind of tawk is dat?” 
say Lot. “I ain’t sont you to 
school to learn how to shoot dice. 
I sont you to school to learn yo’ 
letters and figgers.” 











4 


“Dat’s what I tell de teacher,” say Lot’s boy. “But 
de teacher say ain’t nobody gonter pay me to say my 
letters and figgers. Teacher say you got to know how 
to handle de dice to git at in dis man’s town.” 

So Lot’s little gal come home from school and Lot 
ax her what did de teacher learn her. 

“Nothin’,” say de little gal. “She was gonter learn 
us how to make love powders, but she got put in jail 
for killin’ de preacher. So I didn’t learn nothin’ today. 
But she gonter be back tomorrow and maybe us’ll learn 


somethin’.” 




















But Miz Lot ain’t said a word. De Lawd passed a miracle on her and 
turned her into salt. (Drawings by A. B. Walker.) 


“Hit’s too many for me,” say Lot, and he sot and 
sot, tryin’ to figger out what he kin do about hit. To 
all at once Miz Lot came prancin’ in and ker-blam! She 
drug de rollin’-pin cross his haid. 

“Ain’t I done tole you to git out and buy me some 
salt?” she say. 

“Watch out wid dat rollin’-pin, woman,’ 
“I’m gonter git yo’ salt.” 

“Well, I want to see you move,” say Miz Lot. 

“Well, don’t come hittin’ me wid de rollin’-pin,’ 
Lot. “Dat ain’t no way to ack round yo’ husband.” 

“Well, I wants some salt and I wants hit now,” say 
Miz Lot. 

“Well, you gonter keep messin’ round me wid dat 
rollin’-pin,” say Lot, “and you gonter git mo’ salt den 
you kin handle. I’m gettin’ sick and tired of ev’y time 
I gits in de house you starts hollerin’ for salt. I can’t 
no mo’n git settled down to yar you come wantin’ some 
salt. Now you jest drag yo’se’f on back in de kitchen. 
I'll git dat salt when I gits ready.” 

So about dat time, in wawked de Lawd and Lot told 
him how come he was argyin’ wid de old lady. 

“Yeah,” say de Lawd, “dat’s de way a woman is. 
They don’t no sooner git married to they got to move to 
town to put they chilluns in school. And they don’t no 
sooner git to town to they starts wantin’ you to buy 
*em somethin’. Sometimes hit’s a dress and sometimes 
hit’s a new cook-stove, and sometimes hit’s sugar and 
sometimes hit’s salt. But hit’s always somethin’.” 

“T ain’t mindin’ de salt so much, Lawd,” say Lot, 
“efn I was gittin’ anywheres wid hit. But I ain’t. I puts 


(Concluded on Page 30) 
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say Lot. 


” say 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


11. Little David 


Well, de Hebrews whupped de Philistines and de Phil- 
istines whupped de Hebrews. But neither side wouldn’t 
stay whupped. So finally de Lawd sort of got tired 
stayin’ ’round to he’p out de Hebrews all de time, so he 
app’inted a man name King Saul to be king er de 
Hebrews. 

“King Saul,” say de Lawd, “you take and lead my 
people while I go on back and ’tend to my angels a 
little.” 

Ole King Saul was a purty good king when hit come 
to fightin’, but when hit come to jest plain ev’yday king- 
in’, ole Saul wa’nt so much. But as long as he whupped 
de Philistines de people hung wid him, and sort of put 
up wid him for de rest er de time. So Saul started to 
think he was purty good all de way ’round. 

“What a king needs,” say Ole King Saul, “is a heap 
er music ’round de camp.” So he sont out and got a 
little boy name Little David to come and play on his 
harp ’round de camp. 

Little David was one er dese yar boys which could 
do mighty nigh anythin’ and could do hit good. But 
when hit come right down to hit, he could make up songs 
and sing ’em better’n he could do anything else. He al- 
ways was makin’ up a song an’ playin’ hit on his harp 


var 





De Lawd offers a Kingdom to Little David, victor over Ole Goliar. 


and singin’. Even while he was out herdin’ his daddy’s 
sheep he’d take and put his harp in his pocket and set 
out on de hillside and sing: 
“Ef I could I sholy would, 
I wanter stand on de rocks whar Moses stood. 
Little David, play on yo’ harp, hallelw! hallelu! 
Little David, play on yo’ harp, hallelu!”’ 

So while he was singin’ a big bear come and stole a 
sheep and he had to git up and run de bear down to 
git de sheep back. Den he went on back and sung some 
mo?’ ; 

“Old Joshua was de son of Nun, 

And he never quit fightin’ to de fightin’ was done. 
Little David, play on yo’ harp, hallelw! hallelu! 
Little David, play on yo’ harp, hallelu!” 

So *bout dat time yar come a line and stole another 

sheep, so Little David had to git up and run him down. 


(Concluded on Page 30) 
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A White Artist and the Southern Negro 


ENEATH the title of a story usual- 

ly appears a name we have learned 
to know is that of the author. It may 
mean nothing or much. “Sarah Thrush” 
and “Lester Dopple,” unless known 
through earlier associations, do little 
more than fill space. Let it be “Willa 
Cather” or “James Stevens,” however, 
and immediately we recognize it, per- 
haps having seen it above stories we 
found pleasant to read. Around it 
gather connotations of absorbing inter- 
est, live incidents, and good writing. It 
has meaning. 

Beneath the title of the story you 
have read in this issue of The 
Scholastic is a new name— 
new, at least, to most of 
us. Because it will guide to 
more reading as enjoyable as 
“Mrs. Lot,” and “Little 
David,” Roark Bradford is 
a name to remember. To for- 
get it, though, would be hard. 
Do you feel its staunchness? 
“Bradford” suggests New 
England and a Puritan gov- 


ernor. “Roark”—I am guess- 
ing—is Scandinavian, mixed 


with a roar, the Orkney 
Islands, and the sea. But our 
author’s branch come from 
the South, and fought on the 
Confederate side in the Civil 
War. 

On Mr. Bradford’s name 
I have probably held atten- 
tion too long. Like all auth- 
ors, he is more than a name; 
he lives in New Orleans; he 
is married; he belongs to a real world 
of breakfasts, typewriters, shoes, and 
rainy days. Thirty-two years ago he 
was born on a West Tennessee planta- 
tion near the Mississippi River. Be- 
yond the fact that he was the seventh 
of eleven children, was nursed by a 
“black mammy,” and played constant- 
ly with a negro boy two years older, 
few details of his early life are avail- 
able. Sometime in his teens he began 
to submit stories to Adventure Maga- 
zine, stories of the West, about which 
from first-hand experience he knew 
nothing. Although these stories failed 
to sell, Bradford continued to produce 
them until Editor Arthur Sullivant 
Hoffman wrote advising him to devote 
his time and energy to his studies in 
law school. 


By Hamilton Porter 


His LL.B. degree acquired, he en- 
tered a training camp at the outbreak 
of the war. Various post-war assign- 
ments kept him with the army until 
1920. Then came newspaper work: 
first in Atlanta, Georgia, and later in 
New Orleans, where he was copy 
writer and Sunday editor on the T'imes- 
Pocayune. Short stories by him began 
to appear in the magazines: in Dial, 
Harper’s, Forum, and Collier’s. No 
longer, though, was he writing of spurs 
and sombreros in the adventurous 
West; in the negroes he had known all 
his life he found material that editors 





ROARK BRADFORD 


Bradford is fast becoming one of the most important of the 
small group of American writers who are intelligently depicting 
the life of the negro in the rural regions of the Old South. 


knew readers would like. 

The first story accepted by Harper’s, 
“Child of God,” which appeared in the 
issue of April, 1927, won the O. Henry 
Prize for the best short story of that 
year. In it a negro boy is hanged and 
journeys to heaven. It is comparable, 
says Blanche Colton Williams, chair- 
man of the O. Henry committee, to 
Ambrose Bierce’s famous “Occurrence 
at Owl Creek Bridge.” 

The next spring Harper’s published 
Mr. Bradford’s first book, Ol’ Man 
Adam an’ His Chillun, a re-telling of 
Old Testament stories in the language 
of the southern negro, with such va- 
riations 4s his imagination and lusty 
humor demand. It is from this book 
that the two stories, “Mrs. Lot” and 
“Little David,” are taken. 


Assured now that his writings have 
an audience, Mr. Bradford has given 
up newspaper work—as have, among 
others, Theodore Dreiser and Willa 
Cather—to devote himself to fiction. 
Shortly will appear his first novel. 
This Side of Jordan, a story of negro 
life on the banks of the Mississippi. 

Because of his literary material, Mr. 
Bradford is becoming an important 
member of the group of writers who 
have in the last few years contributed 
to a wider understanding of the Amer- 
ican negro. On the stage Eugene 
O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings, Du 
Bose Heyward’s Porgy, and 
Paul Green’s In Abraham’s 
Bosom have done what Julia 
Peterkin’s Green Thursday, 
Black April, and Scarlet Sis- 
ter Mary and Carl Van Vech- 
ten’s Nigger Heaven have 
done in fiction. These men 
and women are not exploit- 
ing the negro nor are they 
treating him with condescen- 
sion. Their intelligent depic- 
tions diminish racial misun- 
derstandings and prejudices, 
though their artistic purpose 
is to entertain. 

His associations with ne- 
groes make Roark Bradford 
especially fitted to write 
about them. “I believe I 
know them pretty well,” he 
says. “I was born on a plan- 
tation that was worked by 
them; I was nursed by one 
as an infant and I played with one 
when I was growing up. I have watched 
them at work in the fields, in the levee 
camps, and on the river. I have watched 
them at home, in church, at their pic- 
nics and their funerals. I know their 
songs and dances, and their trials and 
triumphs. I know pretty well what to 
expect of them in any given set of cir- 
cumstances, and I know enough not to 
be disappointed if they do the unex- 
pected—which they usually do.” Not 
to solve any social or psychological 
problems, but because they interest 
him, does he write. 

When the slaves were dragged to 
America, they adopted the clothes, the 
language, and the religion of the 


(Concluded on Page 12) 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


Why Is a Valentine? 


OW did we Americans ever fall 

into the valentine habit, anyway? 
Who started the schoolboy on his fated 
career toward trouble in inventing for 
him the spiteful caricature of his school- 
marm, or the lover on his equally fated 
career by devising for him the senti- 
mental rhyme to send to “the beloved 
of his soul?” 

The first valentine, it is believed, ever 
seen in America was that sent here from 
England in 1844 to Esther Howland, 
daughter of a stationer at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Howland, being a 
shrewd Yankee, at once obtained an 
American patent for the device, and 
within a decade had made a comfort- 
able fortune from the designing and 
printing of the new-fangled love-mes- 
sages. 

For many a year before this, how- 
ever, the valentine had been used in 
England and France, and for more than 
two thousand years it had been known 
in Italy. “Choosing valentines” was a 
beloved Roman custom, ancient even 
before the birth of Jesus. Those pagan 
Romans had a notion that the birds al- 
ways chose mates and made their nests 
on a certain day in February, and the 
idea still exists in Southern Europe. 

Then, too, at this very season of the 
year the citizens of Rome invariably 
celebrated a festival known as the 
Lupercalia, in honor of their god Lu- 
percus—the equivalent of “the great 
god Pan,” who protected flocks from 
the wolves. Naturally the celebration 
was conducted on the Lupercale, the 
spot where the founders of Rome, 
Romulus and Remus, were supposed to 
have been suckled by the she-wolf. 

At this festival it was the custom for 
the names of young men and women to 
be put into an urn and then drawn out 
in pairs. The hoy and the girl whose 
names came forth together had to ex- 
change presents and be each other’s 
“valentine” for a year. Of course, it 
was an exciting and popular occasion, 
and resulted in many a permanent 
union. 

It was during this same Lupercalia 
that another strange custom was ob- 
served—that of striking with a hide 
whip the childless wife in order that 
she might be given the hope of escap- 
ing the Roman disgrace of dying with- 
out offspring. The ceremony opened 
with the sacrificing of two goats and a 


By Carl Holliday, Ph. D. 


Dean, University of Toledo 


dog, and the smearing of the foreheads 
of two young men with the blood-stained 
knife used in the sacrifice. Woe to these 
two youngsters if they did not smile 
while being thus annointed; otherwise 
the efficacy of the rite was destroyed. 
Then followed the ceremony of wiping 
the stain from the foreheads with wool 
dipped in milk, and the further cere- 
mony of platting strips of hide from 
the sacrificed animals into long whips. 
Armed with these thongs, the young 
men raced through the streets, striking 





The first fancy Valentine made in America 
(1850), by Esther Howland, the girl who 
introduced Valentines to the United States. 


at every woman they met. Those thus 
struck were supposed to be assured of 
having children, and many a_ wife 
rushed repeatedly under the sting of the 
lash or ran after the whippers, begging 
frantically to be given the fruitful blow. 
Thus the idea of the birds mating, 
the urn with its drawing of pairs of 
names, the memory of the two babes 
nourished by a wolf, the whip hissing 
over the backs of women longing for 
the caress of children—all these made 
the season peculiarly one of honor to 
the deepest of human emotions, love. 
But with the coming of Christianity 
this “choosing valentines” from urns 
was not looked upon with favor by 
churchmen, and the clergy began to sub- 
stitute for some of the names of young 
people the names of saints and martyrs 
of the new religion—as a gentle remind- 
er, doubtless, that a little more atten- 
tion to spiritual matters on the part of 


these lovers might be helpful. One 
among the names of saints thus substi- 
tuted, that of the martyr Valentine, 
seems to have appeared most often. 

Eight men in church history have 
borne the name of St. Valentine, but 
the one to whom the day of love mes- 
sages is dedicated was a priest in Rome 
who was arrested by Emperor Claudius 
II for protecting the persecuted Chris- 
tians. After all efforts had failed to 
make Valentine promise to renounce his 
religion he was beaten with huge clubs 
and was beheaded February 14, 270. 
Writers of his day speak of his dig- 
nity, bravery and learning—a man “fa- 
mous for his love and charity.” In Rome 
there is a gate now called Porta del 
Popole, but formerly Porta Valentini, 
and here Pope Julius I built a great 
church in memory of St. Valentine. 

Naturally when the names of saints 
were substituted for ordinary mortals’ 
names in the love urns, the custom of 
using such urns rapidly died out, and in 
its place arose the custom of sending 
love missives—often heart-shaped and 
blood-stained. Even here, however, the 
clergy had the advantage; for, being 
called upon by the unlettered swains to 
write the love messages, they often sub- 
stituted the names of saints for the 
names of lovers. This must have been a 
bit disconcerting to the lassie receiving 
the valentine; for doubtless she was 
wanting a “mere man” instead of a 
saint. 

But the custom of celebrating Febru- 
ary 14 with love notes lost none of its 
popularity despite such mishaps, and it 
gradually spread up the western coast 
of Europe te England and then leaped 
to America. But here, under the Amer- 
ican’s inborn sense of the ridiculous, it 
took its curious turn toward caricature, 
and during the last sixty or seventy 
years has proved “a very present help” 
to schoolboys and jealous rivals. One 
dare not calculate how many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been spent 
by American young people in thus “get- 
ting out of their system” their pet dis- 
likes as well as their “love throes.” 

After all, it is not a bad custom— 
that is, the telling, at least once a year, 
of one’s love for another. As for the an- 
nual custom of telling one’s over-frank 
opinion of another—oh, well, Johnny's 
schoolmarm will attend to that side of 
the business the day after! 
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February 16, 1929 


Rambling Down the Corridors of Words 


T struck me the other day, looking 

at a word, that those grouped letters 
which spelled such an atom of the Eng- 
lish language had behind them, in a 
long array much as a telescope might 
be stretched out, tube fitting into tube, 
a history that ought to give a speaker 
pause. To think that even the simplest 
sounds that we utter, represented by 
certain arbitrary marks on paper, have 
each of them their own history is 
enough to awe one. But to realize sud- 
denly that the history of some words 
gives them an aura of meaning all un- 
suspected, and, in a sense, opens a long 
corridor of changing meanings down 
through the ages of time—that is to 
come suddenly face to face with the 
kinship of generation to generation, of 
era to era. 


Take the word algebra, for example. 
Today we use the word for the mathe- 
matical science of deriving unknown 
quantities. It is in this sense that the 
boarding-house joke came to pass, when 
one of the men at table, a jest in the 
offing, murmured: “Please pass the al- 
gebra.” Algebra? You can imagine the 
puzzled faces; and then: “Yes—the 
hash, it’s so full of unknown quantities, 
you know.” Well, if you have insight 
into the pasts of words, you will see 
through algebra back into Arabia, and 
the Arabic al-jebr, which signifies the 
reunion of broken parts. To go further, 
the Arabic el djaber el-mogabelah 
means the science of restorations or re- 
establishments. Coming down into the 
Middle Ages we find that this Arabic 
form has persisted, changing little by 
little, until it means the art of restor- 
ing members which have been dislocated 
or fractured—that is, the art of repair- 
ing broken bones. Although English has 
abandoned this sense of the word, and 
has now confined its meaning to mathe- 
matics, we still feel that sense of re- 
storing or reuniting broken parts. And 
in Spanish and Portuguese, the form 
algebrista still holds the old association 
with bones, and means a surgeon or 
bone-setter. 


If we but go down the mine-shafts 
of Germany, stepping magically a few 
years back, we shall discover a nucleus 
of ore that will lead us into many nooks 
and crannies of language. For there we 
shall find, among other things, nickel. 
This word comes from the Swedish ab- 
‘reviation of the German Kupfernickel, 





By Lloyd E. Smith 


or copper-nickel; the second element is 
the German Nickel, which is a name for 
a goblin, given to the “deceptive ore” 
in 1751 by the Swedish mineralogist, 
Cronstedt. The goblin-sense of the same 
word, which is a pet form of Niklaus 
or Nicholas, we find in “Old Nick” and, 
in a better sense, in St. Nicholas. 

We pass directly to cobalt, in Ger- 
man Kobalt and earlier Kobold, which 
again means a goblin, and was so 
named because the miners looked upon 





Dr. Samuel Johnson, author of the famous 


“Dictionary,” from an old print. 

the mineral as valueless and harmful. 
There can be seen in this name the Old 
High German Godbald, or God-bold— 
and there is the very same root in gob- 
let and goblin, which strange to say, 
are closely related! Similar forms are 
common French surnames, even today. 
It is the practice of using personal 
names as appellations for demons that 
is revealed here. (Compare, with gob- 
let, such words as demijohn, which is 
a corruption of the French dame-jeanne 
or Lady Jane; jug, which is a pet form 
of Joan or of Judith; and tankard, 
which seems to be associated with a sur- 
mame, perhaps with the crusader 
Tancred. Thus personal names came to 
be applied to many kinds of vessels as 
well as demons, sometimes from the 
appearance, and sometimes from other 


associations.) Passing from cobalt and 
goblin, there is harlequin, the name of 
a demon or troop of demons, and also 
of a stock character in comic panto- 
mime, along with Pantaloon, Colum- 
bine, and Scaramouch. It is comparable 
with such buffoons as Merry Andrew 
and Jack-Pudding, and with the French 
Pierrot (perhaps you are familiar with 
Ernest Dawson's playlet, The Pierrot 
of the Minute). In a similar way, a 
hobgoblin is a sprite made up of Hob, 
which is the name of a demon in its own 
right, and goblin. The phrase “to raise 
hob” is familiar to everyone; Hob is a 
nickname for Robert, signifying a clown 
or goblin, and is related, one might say, 
to Robin Goodfellow, further nick- 
named Dobby or Master Dobbs. The 
tendency of simple folk to thus name 
spirits and gnomes is very widespread, 
and, as can be seen by these few ex- 
amples, is almost endless in its va- 
riety. A will-o’-the-wisp is, as you may 
guess, the spirit of the elusive torch 
seen in marshes at night, “wisp” being 
a nearly obsolete form which might be 
taken in that sense. Similarly, a jack- 
o’-lantern reveals the use of another 
personal name, Jack, as the sprite of 
the lantern, just as we speak of a Jack- 
in-the-box, and a Jack-of-all-trades. 

The will-o’-the-wisp, or ignis fatuus, 
is really some phosphorescent gleam 
caused by natural conditions, glowing 
in the damp night. Phosphorus, then, 
may be understood as “light-bearing,”’ 
from the Greek words of which it is 
made up. It was first used as a name 
for the morning star, was later applied 
to almost any luminous substance, and 
after the discovery of the chemical ele- 
ment in 1669 has been confined to that 
restricted and specific sense. The morn- 
ing star is now known as Lucifer. Lu- 
cifer is a Latin translation of the Greek 
meaning “light-bearing” or “light- 
bringing.” The application of the name 
to the devil is due to a mystical inter- 
pretation of the Biblical passage relat- 
ing the fall of the morning star (Isaiah 
xiv, 12). Its application to matches is 
derived probably from the use of it as 
a trade-name for a brand of matches 
in the nineteenth century. 

Sometimes men do things in this 
world which are so peculiarly signifi- 
cant that their acts are ever afterwards 
remembered by the assignment of the 

(Continued on Page 29) 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Four Fundamentals of Debate 


111. Presentation « By William R. Foulkes 


HE abilities of individual debat- 

ers vary so greatly, and different 
occasions make such wholly different 
demands, that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to establish hard and fast rules 
for the actual speaking. Some debaters 
cannot make a speech unless it has first 
been carefully written and painfully 
memorized. And if this is really -nec- 
essary, as it undoubtedly is in some 
cases, then it is far better to make the 
speech that way than not to debate at 
all. But let us remember that although 
a memorized speech may do, it is still 
far from the ideal. A memorized speech 
is necessarily stiff and unyielding. It 
cannot be readily altered—in most in- 
stances it cannot be altered at all—so 
as to meet the case of the opposition. 
Debating is not merely a presentation 
of evidence and arguments; it is a 
“clash” of arguments. And this “clash” 
necessitates an elasticity which will 
enable the debater to answer his op- 
ponent’s arguments as soon as they are 
set forth, and to point out his oppo- 
nent’s mistakes and fallacies while 
their logical importance is still readily 
apparent. 

At the other extreme from memor- 
ized speaking is impromptu speaking. 
The impromptu speaker may be de- 
fined as one who has possibly consid- 
erable knowledge of his subject, but 
whose knowledge has not been organ- 
ized for effective oral presentation. 
This method is not recommended for 
any public speaker, least of all for the 
debater. 

However, between these two ex- 
tremes of speech method there lies an- 
other method which will generally be 
found both advantageous and satisfac- 
tory. This method is known as ex tem- 
pore speaking, and is best defined by 
explaining how it works. In preparing 
for an ex tempore speech we first of 
all develop an outline exactly as we 
would in the preparation of a memor- 
ized speech. With this outline as our 
guide we actually write a speech, se- 
lecting the phrasing so as to express 
our arguments with the maximum of 
force and the minimum of redundancy. 
Then we practice a delivery of our 
speech, using our outline instead of 
our written speech as our guide. Our 
first practice speech is apt to be hesi- 
tating and unsatisfactory, but we will 
find some of the phrases which we pre- 
pared for our written draft automati- 
cally coming to our aid. Next we lay 


aside the speech which was written. 
Then, using different words and phrases 
to express our thoughts, and again us- 
ing our outline, we write another 
speech. Now for a second time we dis- 
card the written speech and make a 
practice speech from our outline. This 
time we shall find that the speech is 
more fluent and satisfactory, because 
inevitably the most expressive phrases 
in our two written speeches come to us 
as we are groping for expressions. And 
this process may be repeated several 
more times, as our individual ability 
and development demands, until we 
are able to stand up and, using our 
outline as a guide, deliver a really 
fluent, forceful, and _ satisfactory 
speech. 

It may be objected that this method 
is involved, difficult, and wasteful of 
time. The answer to the first two ob- 
jections is that actual experience dem- 
onstrates ex tempore speaking as the 
natural method, and therefore the least 
involved and the least difficult. And 
the fact is that even if this method 
were found to be much more difficult, 
it would still be justified by the re- 
sults it achieves. The theory of ex tem- 
pore speaking is that careful organiza- 
tion of material, coupled with both oral 
and written practice in expression, 
gives the speaker a wealth of expres- 
sion from which to choose without ef- 
fort as he effects the delivery of his 
speech. Judging from the experiences 
of those who use this method, it is not 
only a theory, but a demonstrated fact 
as well. 

But what are the advantages of ex 
tempore speech? In the first place, the 
speaker is no longer a slave to his 
memory. He is actually doing what 
every good debater should do: he is 
thinking while he is upon his feet. In 
the second place, he has achieved an 
elasticity of expression which is es- 
sential to good argument. Most of us 
have at some time or other heard a de- 
bater follow his opponent upon the 
platform, give points and evidence an- 
swering the opponent’s arguments, but 
without adding even one sentence to 
“tie up” what he has said to what his 
opponent said. The reason for this 
failure is not usually that the debater 
is unwilling to interpret his arguments 
to the audience, but rather because he 
is afraid that if he once gets away from 
the beaten pathway of his memorized 
speech, he will never again get back 


upon it. The human memory is a tricky 
vehicle. When speeches are memorized 
they are memorized in a certain set 
order. And when this order is broken 
the chain of memory is apt to be brok- 
en with it. There are few public speak- 
ers who do not remember with consid- 
erable embarrassment some occasion 
upon which they were formed to re- 
peat a sentence or even a paragraph in 
order to re-establish the chain of mem- 
ory. 

But the greatest advantage of ez 
tempore speaking, insofar as the indi- 
vidual debater is concerned, is the fact 
that each practice speech, each speech 
made in actual debate, increases the 
ability of the individual debater to an 
appreciable degree. The memorized 
speech is delivered and then forgotten. 
The debater receives some little prac- 
tice in the art of delivery. But after a 
certain grace and forcefulness of ex- 
pression are achieved, there is no fur- 
ther goal which may be reached by this 
method. But ex tempore speaking re- 
quires not only grace and forcefulness 
of expression. It also demands the abil- 
ity to think rapidly and validly. It de- 
mands intellectual resourcefulness. It 
demands the ability to cloak thoughts 
in expressive phrases. These abilities 
do not come at once. They are the re- 
sult of experience. And in each ex tem- 
pore speech a little more experience is 
gained, bringing the speaker a little 
nearer his goal, which is the ability to 
think while speaking, and then trans- 
late this thought into vigorous ex- 
pression. 

This discussion ends with an admoni- 
tion: try ex tempore speaking. At first 
you may have to use your outline as 
notes. But after a few speeches you 
will find that you are able to get along 
with only the simplest outline of your 
points. This outline, because it will be 
a logical development, will be easy to 
retain in your memory. The “set” 
speech, with its subserviency to the 
memory and its inherent rigidity, goes 
a long way towards defeating the very 
aims of debating. The obviously desir- 
able speech method is that which de- 
mands proper organization and which 
permits elasticity, both of which are 
essential to the highest type of debat- 
ing. Ex tempore speaking is the natur- 
al way, the simple way, the effective 
way, the progressive way. And if we 
seek to raise the level of our debating, 
it is the inevitable way. 
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February 16, 1929 


Heroes of Social Progress 
X. Henry George (1839-1897) 


pT brold elderly men still living to- 
day remember with something of 
a thrill the meteor that flashed across 
the social and political sky of the 
1880's in the person of Henry George. 
Perhaps more than any man yet born 
in the United States he had the un- 
canny power of arousing in those who 
met him face to face, heard him speak, 
or read his winged words in the hey- 
day of their vogue, a religious faith in 
the cause for which he stood. He was 
a Messiah of the common people, a pro- 
phet of the ancient Hebraic mold, who 
his life long worked, thought, and 
dreamed of one thing only—the estab- 
lishment of every man’s God-given 
right to a share in the natural resources 
of the earth. 


Few social reforms have been so ab- 
solutely identified with the life and 
work of an individual as the single tax 
movement with Henry George. Perhaps 
this was its greatest weakness, for his 
disciples could transmit only a pale 
reflection of his enthusiasm. His ideas, 
faultless in logic as he thought them, 
have not stood the test of changing con- 
ditions, or of a critical science of eco- 
nomics, or of the necessary conversion 
of a majority to his standard. But he 
will always deserve a place among the 
“heroes of social progress” because of 
the important indirect influences of his 
work, and because of his single-minded 
love for the human race. 


Henry George was born in Philadel- 
phia, not far from Independence Hall, 
in 1839, of Scotch and English sea- 
faring ancestry. His schooling ended 
after a few months in the Episcopal 
Academy and the High School. Always 
playing or working around the wharves 
and warehouses, he developed an inor- 
dinate desire for the romance of the 
merchant marine, and at the age of six- 
teen he shipped as a boy before the 
mast, with his family’s consent, for a 
year’s voyage on the Hindoo, a large 
sailing vessel with a cargo of lumber. 
New York, Cape of Good Hope, Mel- 
bourne, and Calcutta were the land- 
marks of this Odyssey, and Henry re- 
turned hardened, mature, and restless 
for more adventure. But the times be- 
ing hard, he took a job in a Philadel- 
phia printing office and learned to set 
type, which eventually became his real 
trade. In 1857 he cut all home ties and 
took a berth on a United States light- 


house steamer bound for the San Fran- 
cisco Navy Yard. 

San Francisco in 1858 was a chaotic 
city of 50,000 people, still hot with the 
fever for gold that had given it its 
amazing start a scant ten years before. 
Periodical rumors of new “strikes” 
kept it in a turmoil of outfitting, specu- 
lation, jerry-building, and lynch law. 
With a cousin James, who preceded 
him to the coast, he set out for Van- 
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couver Island, and the gold fields of 
the Frazer River, just above the Can- 
adian line. Their miners’ supply store 
failed, and Henry worked his passage 
back to the Golden Gate “dead broke.” 
It was to become a familiar experience 
to him in after years. Had he remained 
in Philadelphia he would undoubtedly 
have been among the first of “Father 
Abraham’s” Civil War volunteers. But 
California was many months away from 
the Potomac. For the next decade he 
tried his hand at a dozen projects, 
working intermittently at type-setting 
on various embryonic journals. His 
meager savings were often swept away 
in unwise investments. Many times he 
knew the agony of tramping the streets 
for the price of a bed and a cup of 
coffee. In the midst of such hardships 
he rashly contracted a runaway mar- 
riage with a girl, Annie Fox, whose 
family objected to his inpecunious 
prospects. But it was a genuine love 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


match, and his wife proved herself a 
woman of character and understand- 
ing. When their second baby was born, 
George had nothing and was desperate. 
He stopped the first stranger he met 
on the street and asked him for five 
dollars, explaining their terrible straits. 
He got the money, and years after- 
ward told how easily he might have 
become a murderer at that low ebb. 


After the war he began some irreg- 
ular writing and speaking and grad- 
ually worked his way over from the 
composing room to an editorial desk. 
He worked in various positions on most 
of the papers of San Francisco, Oak- 
land, and Sacramento, and for four 
years was managing editor of the San 
Francisco Times. In 1868 he was com- 
missioned by the San Francisco Her- 
ald to go east and try to get the paper 
admitted to the Associated Press, 
which at that time exercised a virtual 
monopoly on telegraph news service. 
He was refused, and started an inde- 
pendent press bureau for the Herald. 
But the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, in league with the Associ- 
ated Press, raised its rates to the Her- 
ald and forced it out of business. Dur- 
ing this sojourn in New York, George 
witnessed appalling contrasts. He was 
forcibly struck by the idea that in the 
wealthiest and most highly organized 
city in the world, there was also the 
most extreme and extensive poverty. 


Such experiences with monopoly and 
privilege soon set him to analyzing the 
economic situation and its possible 
remedies. For years he had read wide 
and deeply in the few libraries that the 
Coast afforded. He wrote articles for 
the Overland Monthly, edited by Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain, on such sub- 
jects as “What the Railroad Will 
Bring Us,” and he received a commen- 
datory letter from John Stuart Mill, 
then the greatest living economist 
(Schol., Nov. 17). The Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State of California 
had, during the last few decades, 
brought about a peculiarly aggravated 
condition by their policies on land 
grants. Since the Gold Rush the best 
and most productive lands, both agri- 
cultural and mineral, had fallen into 
the hands of a few wealthy speculators. 
The Central Pacific Railroad, first 
transcontinental line, was granted huge 
subsidies, laying the foundation for such 
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fortunes as those of Leland Stanford 
and Collis P. Huntington. Such land 
was taxed for almost nothing and pre- 
vented the growth of small farms. 
George started a persistent agitation for 
reform of these conditions, common to 
most pioneer countries. A pamphlet 
which he wrote on “Our Land and Land 
Policy” (1871) was widely read on the 
Coast and contained the germ of most 
of his later ideas. 

In 1875, having lost his newspaper 
job, he secured appointment from a 
friendly governor as State Inspector 
of Gas Meters, which gave him some 
leisure and sufficient income to support 
his growing family frugally. He used 
this freedom for the writing of his first 
and greatest book, Progress and Pov- 
erty. In 1880, again penniless, un- 
known in the East, and armed with 
nothing but the precious manuscript, 
which he confidently believed would 
become the spearhead of his new cru- 
sade, he descended upon New York, 
thereafter his permanent home. The 
metropolis did not receive him with 
open arms. The publishers were skep- 
tical, but while the book moved slowly, 
it was read by many intellectual lead- 
ers and soon began to draw flattering 
reviews from influential newspapers 
and magazines. Within two years the 
snowball had grown to such propor- 
tions that Progress and Poverty had 
become Appleton’s best seller, an Eng- 
lish edition had been brought out, and 
translations into German and numer- 
ous other languages begun. Henry 
George was the literary lion of the 
hour, received everywhere by people of 
wealth and distinction. Since then 
more than two million copies of it have 
been printed, and it has unquestion- 
ably had a wider circulation than any 
other book on an economic subject ever 
written. 

Lecture dates and requests for ar- 
ticles now poured in. He might have 
been rich or have had almost any hon- 
or he desired if he had been willing to 
compromise his principles. But he never 
took more than a small royalty from 
his books; he had them printed in 
cheap paper-covered editions, and 
many times he gave the copyrights 
away—all in the interest of spreading 
his gospel. 

At that time the whole English- 
speaking world was torn by agitation 
over the land question in Ireland. 
George, deeply in sympathy with the 
harassed Irish tenants, went abroad to 
report the situation for the Irish World, 
a New York paper. Lecturing as he 
went on tax reform, he made a triumph- 


al progress through England, Ireland, 


and Scotland, meeting most of the 
leading Liberals, and producing a pro- 
found impression. He might have 
stayed and been elected to Parliament. 
But he preferred the American scene. 
When he returned, world-famous, he 
found himself in the thick of politics. 
Social and economic unrest was in the 
air. The labor unions of New York 
organized a party and offered Henry 
George their nomination for Mayor. 
He accepted it as an opportunity to 
bring the land question into the fore- 
front of political discussion, and made 
a stirring campaign. The Democrats 
were then divided between the corrupt 
Tammany Hall machine of Tweed and 
Croker, and the “County Democracy.” 
In the face of this common danger 
they united upon Abram S. Hewitt, 
partner of Peter Cooper, as their can- 
didate. The Republican nominee was a 
young unknown, Theodore Roosevelt. 
George was excoriated as a menace to 
society and an anarchistic radical, 
though he was conservative enough on 
everything but taxation. He was de- 
feated by Hewitt, but got 68,000 votes 
—more than Roosevelt—and his fol- 
lowers were encouraged to believe that 
they were on the threshold of a rapid 
conquest. 

The last decade of his life was a 
continuous effort to educate the public 
in single tax principles. He edited a 
weekly paper, The Standard. He wrote 
several books. He circumnavigated the 
globe, finding an ardent welcome in 
Australasia. In national politics he 
supported the Democratic candidates, 
Tilden, Cleveland, and Bryan, being a 
confirmed opponent of the protective 
tariff. But his most lasting monument 
was probably the small group of ideal- 
ists whom he inspired with progressive 
ideas—men like Tom L. Johnson, later 
Mayor of Cleveland, Louis F. Post, 
Thomas G. Shearman, Charles B. 
Fillebrown, Frederic C. Howe, Wil- 
liam S. U’Ren of Oregon, and Joseph 
Fels, the soap manufacturer, who left 
his fortune to carry on single tax prop- 
aganda. 

In 1897, George was again per- 
suaded to allow his name to be pre- 
sented for Mayor of New York. His 
health was undermined, and he entered 
the campaign against the advice of his 
doctors. Five days before election, aft- 
er speaking four times in one evening, 
he had a stroke of apoplexy and died 
in his hotel before morning. His eldest 
son, Henry George, Jr., went on the 
ballot in his place, but received only a 
fraction of his father’s support. His 
funeral was the greatest outpouring of 
a grateful people that ever marked the 
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death of a private citizen in New York. 
More than 100,000 persons filed past 
the body as it lay in state at Grand 
Central Palace and an equal number 
followed it to Greenwood Cemetery. 
They recognized in Henry George a 
man without guile or self-interest, ut- 
terly dedicated to the welfare of the 
struggling masses. 

The doctrines which George enun- 
ciated in Progress and Poverty, and in 
everything else he wrote or said, may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 

The land is a free gift of Nature to 
all mankind. It is the ultimate source 
of all productive labor, but unlike any 
other kind of wealth it is not created 
by the hand and brain of man. Its in- 
creased value in agriculture and in con- 
gested cities is due to the “unearned 
increment” from the growth of popula- 
tion and the general industrial devel- 
opment of the community. Therefore 
private property in land, as distin- 
guished from any other kind of prop- 
erty, is inequitable and opposed to the 
public interest. 

George therefore proposed to abol- 
ish all taxes and tariffs except one sin- 
gle tax levied on the “ground value” of 
land alone, irrespective of the value of 
buildings or other improvements upon 
it. This value is known to economists 
as “rent,” and the single tax would ap- 
propriate to society, acting through the 
general government, the entire value of 
this rent, which would be more than 
enough for necessary revenue. The plan 
would involve the imposition of no new 
tax, but merely the elimination of all 
present taxes except those falling on 
land itself. The landlords would be left 
in nominal possession. The result would 
be, single taxers believe, to force own- 
ers of large parcels of unused land to 
sell, breaking them up into small units; 
to stimulate productive industry, in- 
crease building, and lower rents for 
dwellings. 

The single tax system is open to 
many criticisms. The distinction be- 
tween private property in land and in 
other commodities is a rather nnreal 
one. Some complain that the ownership 
of machinery, railroads, and public 
utilities is a much more important 
source of injustice. Land-owners, of 
course, consider the single tax an at- 
tempt to confiscate their property with- 
out compensation. 

In the past forty years numerous 
attempts have been made to secure sin- 
gle-tax amendments and charters by 
popular vote, notably in Hyattsville, 
Maryland; Pueblo and Denver, Colo- 
rado; Everett, Washington; Houston, 


(Concluded on Page 31) 
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Preserving the Story of the Snows 


NY of you who have 
gone out hiking in the 
winter woods have discov- “ 
ered, I am sure, what inter- pon 
esting stories the snow can 
tell. There are stories that 
are narratives, stories that ~ 
are comedies and, very often, 
stories that are tragedies. 
We read these stories well or 
badly according to our abil- 
ities to distinguish the tracks 
of the various animals and 
birds and to follow them 
even if we do know them. 
They are such fleeting 
stories too, even more so 
than Mr. Longfellow’s 
“footprints on the sands of time.” If 
we get out promptly on a bright, winter 
morning when the snow is fairly firm, 
we may find our story complete, no 
chapters missing. But delay is fatal. 
The sun may shine too brightly and 
melt the snow, the wind may blow too 
hard if the snow is soft, other intrud- 
ers not so interested as we are in read- 
ing the story may tread carelessly and 
so spoil the tracks, rain or more snow 
may fall and obliterate or cover them. 


We long for some way to preserve 
these records. The way most commonly 
used is photography. If you have a 
camera and are adept in judging lights 
and shadows on the snow, and in ad- 
justing your camera to them, it is possi- 
ble to get some fairly good results. But 





Deep in the winter woods one finds peace 
and hints of friendly furry folk. Wouldn't 
with them? 


you like to get acquainte 


By Mabel Reagh Hutchins 


ae “ee 6 ee 
A variety of animal tracks in soft powdery 
snow. To get casts of them it is necessary to 
spray them with water until a crust forms. 


too often the best tracks are in places 
where the light is too poor for good pic- 
tures. And then, no matter how good a 
photograph, it can not show the details. 
There is no depth, no way of reproduc- 
ing the details of the track. 

But there is another fascinating way 
to get permanent records of tracks in 
the snow—or in sand or mud either for 
that matter. And that is to make plaster 
of paris casts of them. 

Plaster of paris can be bought at any 
hardware store and costs about five to 
ten cents a pound. For a cast of an 
average track—say that of a fox—you 
will need to use from one-third to one- 
half pound of plaster. Take along with 
you a small can—a small-size tomato 
can is about right—and have a clean 
stick to stir with. You will need some 
water, so unless you are sure you can 
find a stream or spring near by, you had 
better carry some. If it isn’t too cold 
you can use part snow and part water 
to mix the plaster with. The use of snow 
not only reduces the amount of water 
necessary, but also reduces the temper- 
ature of your mixture so that it sets 
more quickly. 

Put the dry plaster into the can and 
add water and snow gradually, stirring 
carefully to remove all lumps, until the 
mixture is about the consistency of thick 
cream. If you should get it a bit too 
thin add a little more plaster—before 
pouring into the track, of course—as 
your cast won’t harden otherwise. If 
the mixture is right it should hardey in 
ten or fifteen minutes after you pour it 
in. But don’t be in too great a hurry to 
take it out for it’s spoiled if not abso- 
lutely hard. 

The most ideal conditions for making 











casts of tracks in the snow 
are a temperature such that 
\> the snow has melted a little 
aa and then frozen hard or one 
that is just near the melting 
on point so that the snow is soft 
and well packed. But if you 
should find some wonderful 
tracks in soft, powdery snow 
on a very cold day there is 
a way to get oasts of them. 
If it is possible to get an 
atomizer — ordinarily one 
just doesn’t carry atomizers 
as a part of one’s hiking ap- 
paratus, I suppose, but it 
would be well to add it to 
the equipment on a very 
cold, dry morning when tracking is the 
expected occupation—blow water over 
the track gently until it is saturated 
enough so that it becomes icy. Then 
you can set the plaster of paris as in 
the soft snow. 

When you remove the hardened 
plaster of paris cast from the track you 
have, of course, only a negative. Then 
the real fun begins. For temporary 
prints you can “make tracks” in damp 
sand or mud or almost any medium of 


(Concluded on Next Page) 





TRACKS OF NATIVE AMERICAN MAMMALS 


1. Muskrat. 2. Fox Squirrel. 3. Woodchuck. 
#. Skunk. 5. Meadow Mouse. 6. Deer Mouse. 
7. Brown Rat. 8 Weasel. 9. Rabbit. 10. Varyin 
Hare. 11. Raccoon. 12. Little Chipmunk. 13. 
Shrew. 14. Mink. 15. Fox. 16. Red Squirrel. 
(By permission from “The Mammals of Penn- 
sylvania” by S. H. Williams.) 











Lady Macbeth 
By Lucy MacEwing 
Leetsdale (Penna.) High School 


ADY MACBETH is my favorite 

character in fiction, not for the 
reason which possibly should be given, 
but because I admire and hate her at 
one time. Too much liking for a char- 
acter is like too much sugar in the pud- 
ding; it sickens instead of gives plea- 
sure. On the other hand, too much 
hatred for a character is like too much 
pepper in the soup; it burns instead of 
satisfies. 


Lady Macbeth is, to my mind, the 
most tragic female figure in drama. Her 
career seems to be fated to destruction 
by her own disposition. She is no more 
than an ambitious woman, motivated by 
im; ulses stronger than those of the av- 
erage woman, and stronger and more 
ruthless in her means of gaining her 
own ends. She is to be pitied, and yet 
admired, for her determination of 
character. 


The part of Lady Macbeth is one of 
the best examples of a conscience in 
good working order. She tried to steel 
herself to the point where she could 
face murder without a tremor of re- 
morse. Actually she did succeed at 
first, but at last she begins to feel that 
all is not as well as it should be, and 
in the speech in which she voices her 
thoughts, she expresses all the anxiety 
and remorse that she is beginning to 
feel: 


“Naught’s had, all’s spent, 

When our desire is got without content. 
’Tis better to be that which we destroy, 
Than by destruction live in doubtful joy.” 


Poor Lady Macbeth! So brave, and 
yet so pitiful! So blood-thirsty, and yet 
so weak! Her tragic end moves us to 
think that such a woman deserved a 
better fate, although it is a just pen- 
alty for her deeds, or rather mis-deeds. 
Macbeth tells us that life is a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing, and in her case we can 
believe it. What a woman she could 
have been if all her wonderful courage 
and ambition had not been perverted! 
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ELLEN TERRY AS LADY MACBETH 
From the painting by John Singer Sargent. 





The Story of the Snows 
(Concluded from Preceding Page) 


that sort. To preserve the tracks per- 
manently you can use tile, plaster, or 
plasticene. You can use these prints, 
after they are made, for many different 
purposes. The tiles make very attractive 
paper weights. You can make book ends, 
wall plaques, or tile teapot stands for 
mother. One very clever person made 
inkstands, molding the plasticene into 
the desired shape and then using the 
negatives of mice tracks to make tracks 
around the base of the stand. I am sure 
you will think of many things to make 
from your track negatives. For a nature 
study exhibit in your school or home or 
club you might reproduce the winter 
scene in which you found the tracks, 
using artificial snow and making tracks 
from your casts. 
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Leaf casts can be made in much the 
same way in plasticene or mud and us- 
ing the leaf itself as the negative. At- 
tractive tile paper weights and plaques 
can be made with various leaves. And it 
is an interesting way to make a leaf 
collection. You can even color the prints 
after they are made. You can get prints 
of different leaf blemishes and growths 
in this way. 

The track prints can be made during 
other seasons from tracks in the earth. 
They are much harder to find, of course, 
and it takes much longer to make them 
as you have to find the track when it is 
wet or spray it to make it wet and then 
leave the plaster in some time until it 
becomes thoroughly dry and hard from 
the sun. 


Artist and Negro 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


whites. What they adopted, though, 
they colored with their own simple and 
vivid imagination. In no way derogat- 
ing the sincerity and effectiveness of 
the southern negro’s religion, which to- 
day remains very much as it was be- 
fore the Civil War, Mr. Bradford has 
this to say: “In the main the whole 
idea back of his religion is a good-na- 
tured game between a good-natured but 
very picturesque being named God and 
another picturesque, good-natured be- 
ing named Satan. The soul of man is 
the prize and God and Satan have it 
up and down the country. It is a pretty 
close fight all the time. God is the more 
powerful player, but Satan has on his 
side the things a man likes to do, and 
thereby frequently enlists the aid of 
the person whose soul is the prize. But 
the game is played fairly and accord- 
ing to rules, and you never can tell 
how it will end. A man will be on the 
Lord’s side apparently safe from sin, 
and. then all at once old Satan will en- 
ter the body of some woman and go 
strutting by to tempt the man. If the 
man yields, old Satan grabs him like 
a flash, and he is on old Satan’s side 
until the Lord puts his Hands upon 
him again at a revival meeting.” 

Among people who play this fasci- 
nating game Biblical lore offers every 
possibility for play of the imagination. 
Joshua is a favorite character; so are 
Moses, King David, and Jonah. As the 
mediaeval priests did in their miracle 
plays, around them the negro minister 
builds dramatic stories that delight the 
brothers and sisters of his congrega- 
tion. In recording their naive beliefs, 
Roark Bradford has entertained the 
nation. 
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Edited by Orton Lowe 


Carl Sandburg 


HEN a new book comes from 

Carl Sandburg we are sure of 
several things. In the first place it will 
be interesting and with a new point of 
view on things we may already know. 
Then it will be well written, will read 
as something that is different. In the 
second place it may seem brutal and 
harsh, but there will be beauty in it. 
There is a Sandburg who shows us the 
reality in American life while at the 
same time there is a Sandburg who 
dwells on the edge of reality and oc- 
casionally gets over into the regions of 
mist. Both Sandburgs are to be found 
in Good Morning, America. 


This newest volume of poetry by Carl 
Sandburg has one hundred sixty poems 
arranged under such headings as 
“Spring Grass,” “Corn Belt,” “Valley 
Mist,” “Great Rooms,” “Sky Pieces,” 
“Timber Moon”—a classification origi- 
nal and interesting as that in The 
American Songbag, told of in The 
Poetry Corner about a year ago. The 
longest poem is the title one, “Good 
Morning, America,” read as the Phi 
Beta Kappa poem at Harvard Univer- 
sity last June. The poems quoted be- 
low are given to Scholastic readers 
through the courtesy of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, the publishers of 
all of Sandburg’s books. 


Sandburg’s life has been such that he 
knows America first hand, and more 
confidently than any of our major 
writers he can say “Good Morning, 
America” and know to whom he is 
speaking. During the years at which 
most American boys are poring over 
text-books, he delivered milk, worked 
in a barber shop, washed dishes in ho- 
tels, handled a truck in a brickyard, har- 
vested in western wheat fields. After 
serving in the war with Spain he stud- 
ied in Lombard College in his native 
town of Galesburg, Illinois. After leav- 
ing college he was a salesman, an ad- 
vertising manager, newspaper man, and 
literary editor of the Chicago Daily 
News. Sandburg has entertained thou- 




































CARL SANDBURG 
From a Woodcut by Bertrand Zadig. 


sands of college students by singing 
American folk songs and reading his 
own poetry. 


Carl Sandburg’s poems have been is- 
sued under these titles: Smoke and 
Steel, Slabs of the Sunburnt West, 
Chicago Poems, Cornhuskers. A useful 
volume has been issued under the title 
Selected Poems, with an introduction 
by Rebecca West. A new type of fairy 
story was called by Sandburg Roota- 
baga Stories, to which he later added 
Rootabaga Pigeons. This winter an 
abridgement of his great poetic biogra- 
phy, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years, was issued for young readers as 
Abe Lincoln Grows Up. 


We Have Gone Through Great 
Rooms Together 


And when on the dark steel came the roads 

Of a milky mist, and a spray of stars, 

Bunches and squares and a spatter of stars, 

We counted stars, one by one, a million and 
a million. 

And we remembered those stars as fishermen 
remember fish, 

As bees remember blossoms, as crops remem- 
ber rains. 

And these were rooms too; we can so reckon. 

We can always say we have gone through 
great rooms together. 
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Rain Winds Blow Doors Open 


Dreaming of grips at her heart 
She asked in a sleep and between sleeps, 
“What is mercy and why am I asking mercy?” 


The doors in her dreams opened 
And a rain blew in the doorway 
And treetops moaned under footsteps over. 


Dreaming of a road running off 

Into the roads gone crossways on the sky, 

She shook in a dream and cried between 
sleeps, 

“How many miles, 
many years?” 


how many days, how 


The strips of the sun 

Spelled a name on the floor in the morning. 

She tried to spell out the name, the letters. 

“A rain wind blows in the doorway,” she 
said, 

“And a road goes crossways on the sky,” she 
said, 

“And the night lets nobody know how many 
miles, how many days, how many years.” 


Moist Moon People 


The moon is able to command the valley to- 
night. 

The green mist shall go a-roaming, the white 
river shall go a-roaming. 

Yet the moon shall be commanding, the moon 
shall take a high stand on the sky. 


When the cats crept up the gullies, 

And the goats fed at the rim a-laughing, 

When the spiders swept their rooms in the 
burr oaks, 

And the katydids first searched for this year’s 
accordions, 

And the crickets began a-looking for last 
year’s concertinas— 


I was there, I saw that hour, I know God 
had grand intentions about it. 

If not, why did the moon command the val- 
ley, the green mist and white river go 
a-roaming, and the moon by itself take 
so high a stand on the sky? 

If God and I alone saw it, the show was 
worth putting on, 

Yet I remember others were there, Amos and 
Priscilla, Alex and Hulda, Hank and Jo, 
Big Charley and Little Morningstar, 

They were all there; the clock ticks spoke 
with castanet clicks. 
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The BOOK of the WEEK 
FORTITUDE 

By Hugh Walpole 
Once read, no one can ever for- 
get this story of youth. The ex- 
periences of a boy's life, in all 
their vividness, are told by a 
master of English prose. 


THE SUNKEN BELL’ 
By Gerhart Hauptmann 
Hauptmann is acknowledged 
one of the world’s great dra- 
matists, and “The Sunken Bell™ 
ranks high among his beautiful 

poetic dramas. 
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OSCAR UNDERWOCD 


Underwood’s Death 


HE death of Oscar Underwood, 

former United States Senator from 
Alabama, on January 25, removed from 
public life one of America’s most not- 
able political figures. For thirty years 
a member of Congress, he was active 
in the leadership of the Democratic 
party, and his name was linked with 
the passage of many important legisla- 
tive acts. 

In 1924 Senator Underwood was one 
of the unsuccessful candidates for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. It 
was here that the now famous “Ala- 
bama — twenty-four for Underwood” 
was cast in scores of ballots as the 
deadlock between McAdoo and Smith 
continued, and the Alabama delegation 
held to its favorite son until the end. 

From 1895 to 1915 he was a member 
of the House of Representatives, and 
during his last two years chairman of 
the important ways and means com- 
mittee, sponsoring the Underwood Tar- 
iff Bill of 1913. Here he opposed the 
woman suffrage amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and the national pro- 
hibition amendment. 


He was elected to the Senate in 1914, 
where he served until March, 1927, 
when he resigned on account of ill 
health. A strong supporter of the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles, in December, 
1919, he offered a resolution in the Sen- 
ate providing that the president of the 
Senate should appoint a Committee of 
ten senators to work out some accept- 
able plan for adopting the peace treaty, 
but this was blocked by Senator Lodge. 
In 1921 he was a United States dele- 
gate to the Limitation of Armaments 
Conference, at Washington. 





A combination photograph of America’s 

longest tunnel, showing the relation of the 

new eight-mile bore to the winding crossing 
of the Cascades which it eliminates. 


Through the Side of a 
Mountain 


WO million dollars a mile! This 

was what it cost the Great North- 
ern Railroad to build a tunnel almost 
eight miles long through the Cascade 
Mountains. Together with the connect- 
ing improvements, the railroad spent 
$25,000,000 dollars for what has been 
called “the greatest engineering feat of 
its kind in the United States.” 


Three years in the making, the newly 
completed tunnel through the Cascade 
Mountains is considered by industrial 
experts and engineers of great impor- 
tance in the economic development of 
the Pacific Coast. The longest in 
America, the new tunnel eliminates 
forty-six curves and six complete circles 
in a distance of seventy-two miles. It 
eliminates the many steep and expen- 
sive grades on the old route over the 
Cascades, and miles of snow sheds 
which were necessary in the line now 
being discarded. The project involved 
the elimination of all but seven miles 
of the former fifty-mile route, and the 
electrification of seventy-five miles of 
railroad. 


The boring of the tunnel required 
the work of 1,500 men, who set new 
records for speed in drilling, blasting 
and concreting. All the work was done 
by machinery and skilled workmen, us- 
ing electricity, compressed air, and 
dynamite. 


The new route will reduce the time 
required for passenger-trains to cross 
the mountain by one hour, and freight 
trains will save three hours. The tunnel 
is the fifth longest in the world, being 
exceeded in length by four European 
lines, of which the longest is the 
twelve-mile long Simplon tunnel be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy. 
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Interior of one of the fine Colonial rooms of 
Stratford Hall, birthplace of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 


A National Memorial 
for the South 


F interest not only to the South, 

but to the whole nation, was the 
recent purchase of the birthplace of 
General Robert E. Lee, by a chapter 
of United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy. Rich in associations from early 
Colonial days, the purchase of the 
Stratford Hall, in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, marks the first step 
in a plan to make the home, and the 
plantation of 1,222 acres on which it 
is located, a great memorial to one of 
the most gallant and brave Americans. 
In the words of one of the sponsors, it 
will be “not merely a shrine, but a liv- 
ing national educational memorial and 
a center of historical research.” 


The purchase of Stratford Hall was 
made on the anniversary of General 
Lee’s birth, and the 200th anniversary 
of the building of Stratford Hall. The 
Robert E. Lee Memorial Foundation, 
now being formed, plans to restore the 
entire estate, and with it a famous old 
library, which will be made a center of 
scholarship and research. In addition, 
the beautiful Colonial gardens will be 
restored, as well as the Stratford 
wharf, and some of the boats which 
anchored there two hundred years ago 
will be reproduced. 


The history of Stratford Hall 
(which is about one hundred miles 
south of Washington) is an illustrious 
one. The gift of Queen Caroline, wife 
of George II, to members of the Lee 
family, it was the home of Richard 
Henry and Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and of “Light Horse Harry” 
Lee. Before the Revolutionary War 
many famous Virginians gathered 
there, and much of the sentiment for 
colonial independence begun. 
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EDWARD W. BOK 


America’s Taj Mahal 


HEN President Coolidge, in 

his last long address before 
leaving the White House, spoke at the 
dedication of the Bok Bird Sanctuary 
and Bell Tower in Florida, February 
1, he formally presented to the Amer- 
ican people one of the most beautiful 
and unique architectural and landscape 
achievements which the country pos- 
sesses, comparable in splendor to In- 
dia’s Taj Mahal. 

Situated in the heart of Florida, the 
work of 100 men in five years trans- 
formed fifty acres of barren ground in- 
to a superb blooming and singing gar- 
den, where thousands of birds, among 
them the only nightingales in Amer- 
ica, have a sanctuary and rendezvous. 

Rising from the center of the sanc- 
tuary is the “singing tower,” 205 feet 
high, fashioned of pink Georgia mar- 
ble and coquina stone, which scores of 
architects have called the most beau- 
tiful building of its kind in America. 
A reflection lake in front of the tower 
gives back marvelous reflections of the 
building itself, which is surrounded by 
an old-fashioned English water moat 
fifteen feet wide. 


Atop the cower are hung the bells 
of the carillon, sixty-one in number, 
ranging in size from eleven tons to 
seven pounds, and said to comprise the 
largest carillon in the world. 

The bird sanctuary and singing tow- 
er are both free to the public, and are 
already being visited by thousands. 
Both are the gift of Edward Bok, who 
tose from immigrant to a successful 
American leader and philanthropist. 





Left to right: Captain Fried, N. Y. Police 
Commissioner Whalen, and Chief Officer 
Manning. 


S. O. S. 


EROISM at sea is not uncommon, 
and there are many stories of 
bravery by those who go down to the 
sea in ships, but the rescue by Captain 
George Fried of the United States 
steamship America and his crew of the 
thirty-two members of the Italian 
freighter Florida, subsequent ovations 
and honors which have been heaped 
upon the men, and the modesty of the 
men who took part in the rescue make 
one of the most dramatic stories of all. 
The full extent of the heroism of the 
rescue became known only through the 
crew of the Florida, who told how they 
had almost given up all hope of being 
saved after two days in a terrific gale 
without food, and very little clothing. 
The greatest difficulty was encount- 
ered by the America in finding the 
Florida, as all books for working out 
the course had been washed overboard. 
This was accomplished by Captain 
Fried, who, by means of radio flashes 
to the Captain of the Florida, helped 
him ascertain his position. Credit for 
the rescue itself, which was effected in 
a sixty-five mile wind, was given by 
Captain Fried to his Chief Officer, 
Harry Manning, who in turn said that 
the crew which manned the life boat 
deserved all the honors. 


New York City, however, greeted 
them all impartially and enthusiastic- 
ally, and $12,000, was raised by public 
subscription and distributed among the 
men. Of the amount, $5,000 was given 
to Captain Fried, $2,500 to Manning, 
and the remainder to the lifeboat crew. 

By a strange coincidence, Captain 
Fried’s exploit took place exactly three 
years, within one day, of another sea 
rescue in which he became a national 
hero. As captain of the President Roose- 
velt, he then answered the distress call 
of the steamer Antinoe, and brought 
her men off safely. 


At the New York ovation to Captain Fried. 









The seismograph at Georgetown University. 


_When the Earth Speaks 


HE seismograph, one of the most 
delicately attuned of all scientific 
instruments, tells of another volcanic 
eruption. From far-off Java strong vi- 
brations passed through the core of the 
earth and were registered by the Cam- 
bridge seismograph at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Soon it was learned that the 
vibrations came from Krakatoa, a small 
island between Java and Sumatra, and 
that Krakatoa volcano was again active. 
Although not so well known as Mount 
Etna and other famous volcanoes, Kra- 
katoa has made itself heard several times 
before, and in 1885 was the center of 
one of the most tremendous volcanic 
disturbances on record. This was but 
two months after it had been declared 
extinct. In the eruption the walls of 
the crater fell in, together with a part 
of the ocean bed, carrying with it two 
thirds of the island. At the same time 
a gigantic ocean wave inundated the 
adjoining coasts of Java and Sumatra 
causing a loss of 36,500 lives, and the 
destruction of 300 villages, and then 
careered around the entire globe. I¢ 
raised a tide in'South America, 10,000 
miles away, and, nearer by, it threw up 
a wall of water more than three -hun- 
dred feet high which traveled 400 miles 
an hour. The noise of the explosion 
was heard for a distance of 3,000 miles. 
The seismograph, which tells in- 
stantly of these disturbances, has been 
brought to a high state of perfection. 
In the center of the above picture may 
be seen the band of smoked paper, on 
which a delicately platinum needle re- 
cords every quake of the earth, however 
faint of distant. ; 
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HAT the United States and Great 

Britain are rapidly approaching a 
“show-down” on naval expansion is 
strongly evidenced by the recent de- 
bates in the Senate and the House of 
Commons, At this writing it appears 
probable that, in spite of the subtle 
dilatory tactics of about a dozen Insur- 
gent and Democratic Senators, led by 
Norris of Nebraska and King of Utah, 
the bill now before the Senate author- 
izing the construction of fifteen 10- 
000-ton cruisers and one aircraft car- 
rier will be passed within the next few 
days by an ample margin, and that the 
time limit clause objected to by Presi- 
dent Coolidge will be maintained in- 
tact. With only one month remaining 
of the present short session, a deter- 
mined filibuster with long speeches by 
these men might prevent the passage 
of both the Navy bill and of important 
appropriation bills before Inauguration 
Day. But the Senators who oppose the 
building of any ships at all at the pres- 





The U.S. Cruiser 
Salt Lake City, 
now nearly com- 
pleted, sliding down 
the ways at Cam- 
den, N. J. It is the 
first of the eight 
10,000-ton cruisers 
authorized in 1922 
and now under 
construction. Its 
sister ships. the 
Pensacola, Chester, 
Chicago, Houston, 
Augusta, North- 
ampton and one 
unnamed, are all 
well under way. 


ent time are very few in number, and 
polls have shown that an overwhelming 
majority want the bill passed as it 
stands. Senator Frederick Hale of 
Maine, Chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, induced the Senate to 
agree to limit debate on the provisions 
of the bill, as all senators in either 
camp have now had a chance to express 
their views. An exciting clash occurred 
between retiring Senator Jim Reed of 
Missouri, who made his last oratorical 
plea for “America First,” and Brook- 
hart of Iowa, an experienced military 
man who is “not ashamed to be called 
a pacifist.” 

The time limit provision calls for 
the laying down of all the ships before 
July 1, 1931, with five cruisers begun 
in each fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, 1930, and 1931, at which time 
the 10-year agreement between the 
powers adopted by the Washington 
Conference of 1921 expires, and a new 
limitation conference will be convoked. 





The entire American battle fleet gathered for maneuvers at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. This is 
largest of our six naval stations outside the Continental United States. 
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Do We Need Bis 


America Has a Legal Right to M§ Cruise 
President Coolidge has insisted that the tigfbowers we 
limit should be omitted in order to give tfpous bud, 
President freedom to negotiate in a pr@jWashingte 
pective international conference for the ligfkn econon 
tation of cruiser and submarine building. Bowers ag 
such an agreement were reached, the authg@§hips (ove 
ized cruisers might not have to be built, thio scrap s 
saving their cost to the Treasury. Mr. ng or obs: 
idge’s first thought is for economy. But §§6 such sk 
is not opposed to the cruiser bill as such, #40; Grea 
would favor the immediate construction Mons; and 


some of the cruisers, even without the ti 
limit. The majority of Administration se 
tors want the time limit, however. 
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A sensation- was raised when Represent 
tive Fred A. Britten, Chairman of the Hou 
Naval Affairs Committee, announced th 
President-elect Herbert Hoover, who will 
responsible for the execution of any legis 
tion now passed, was in complete aces 
with the “Big Navy” group in Congress, j 


cluding a navy “second to none” and (ut upon | 
time limit clause. This he inferred, he sagpons or les: 
from a conversation with Mr. Hoover wiyR'- Cong 
he was in Washington recently. Mr. Hoog@vy from 


was prompt to repudiate the Britten “gunds for e 
pression,” however, in a telegram to Pra ed and 

























dent Coolidge stating that he had made #ptier pow 
statement on the naval bill and that Might ahea 
“warmly supported the President's ogpermitted « 
views.” Last ye: 

Another point of controversy had to Muced in C 
with a provision in the bill as it came frgenstructio: 
the House requiring that the first and ep cruisers 
succeeding alternate cruiser should be bypToyers, a 
in a Government Navy Yard and not bypstimated c 
private shipbuilding firm. An attempt to gg Was so 
the Secretary of the Navy discretion PY expe 
building the ships on the basis of cd Big Navy 
comparative costs in Government and pap of cont 
ate yards was voted down. But he is tom? Withdra 


allowed to buy elsewhere material and p ubstituted 


not customarily manufactured in Gove rplane ca 
ment yards, such as fire control apparap®? (a me 
electrical equipment, etc. Opponents of less t 
bill have claimed that ships could be bgyser cos 
much more cheaply in Government yagf® prom] 
and that “discretion” would give profiteemp¥aited act 
armament firms a chance to monopolize #4)ourned 
business. As now adopted, the bill will hed busin 
enced in I 


vide the cruisers equally and thus test 


rival claims as to cost. s been sk 


he Kelloy 
Schol., Fe 


Navy Legislation Since 1920 Bounteg -_ 


During the war the United States @ Under 
urally engaged in an extensive naval bapatio for ba 
ing program costing at its peak nearly ## by 194: 
billion dollars a year for all naval expajfmerica on 
tures. Great Britains costs were even higg-00; Grea 
because spread over a longer period. All#rance 1.6' 
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at the ti 
to give 


bowers were anxious to liquidate these enor- 
ous budgets after the Armistice, and the 


in a pr@ashington Conference of 1921 was chiefly 
or the limgn economy move whereby the five great 
building. howers agreed to construct no more capital 


the auth 
> built, th 
. Mr. 
ny. But 
as such, 
struction 
ut the ti 
ration s 


hips (over 10,000 tons) for ten years and 
» scrap such vessels that were then build- 
ng or obsolete. The United States scrapped 
§ such ships, with a total tonnage of 733,- 
0; Great Britain scrapped 22 of 447,750 
ns; and Japan, 16 of 354,709 tons. It was 
ot strange that the public felt that the 
rmament question could be forgotten about 
or the time being, and that really dangerous 
ompetition was over. But the Washington 
f the Houflteaty applied only to battleships, which 
sunced tere already far on the road to becoming 
who wil] posolete. None of the powers want to build 


Represent 


any legispattleships now, even if they could, because 
slete accapf their slowness and their vulnerability to 
‘ongress, ubmarines and aircraft. No limitation was 
re” and (put upon the number of cruisers of 10,000 
red, he sagons or less, nor upon submarines or destroy- 
loover wits) Congress paid little attention to the 
Mr. Hoo@favy from 1921 to 1927 except to provide 
Britten “qunds for eight large cruisers already author- 


1m to Prajed and now nearly completed. But the 
ad made @pther powers, particularly Britain, went 
nd that Might ahead with building programs in the 


ident’s ompemitted classes. 


Last year the Navy Department intro- 


y had to luced in Congress a proposed five-year naval 
t came fpustruction program to include 25 10,000- 
rst and eq cruisers, 32 large submarines, 9 large de- 
suld be bapttoyers, and 5 airplane carriers at a total 
nd not bypstimated cost of $740,000,000. Public opin- 
empt to gg Was so strongly opposed, however, to this 



















liscretion P4Ze expenditure for armaments that the 
sis of co Big Navy” leaders, who have a large mar- 
nt and pgp” of control in the House, were compelled 


0 withdraw the bill. A modified bill was 
ubstituted calling for 15 cruisers and one 
irplane carrier at a total cost of $274,000,- 
00 (a modern battleship cannot be built 
or less than $24,000,000, and a heavy 


t he is to 
ial and p 

in Gove 
ol appar 
ponents of 


ould be baptuiser costs about $16,000,000). This bill 
nment ya@’s promptly passed by the House and 
e profiteet waited action in the Senate when Congress 


djourned last June. It thus became unfin- 
shed business when the short session com- 
wenced in December. Since then its progress 
s been slowed up by the agreement to give 
he Kellogg Treaty first consideration 
Schol., Feb. 2), and by the opposition re- 
unted above. 

1 States @ Under the Washington Agreement, a 
> naval bafatio for battleship tonnage is to be arrived 
ak nearly by 1941 which will put England and 
aval expagilerica on an equality as follows: U. S., 
re even hig-00; Great Britain, 5.00; Japan, 3.00; 
eriod. AlFrance 1.67; Italy, 1.67. This ratio is al- 


onopolize 
» bill will 
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A brood of subma- 
rines — airplane 
view of the “Moth- 
er Ship” Holland 
in San Diego har- 
bor with 10 of the 
old small S-type 
submarines and one 
of the giant V-2 
subs, of which 
only six have been 
built. The U.S. is 
inferior to Great 
Britain and Japan 
in large or “fleet” 
submarines. 


ready being appreximated. But all the 
powers are free to construct any num- 
ber of cruisers, submarines, or other 
types. Presumably the same ideal of 
“parity” between the English-speaking 
powers will be applied in any future 
limitation conferences. But so far they 
have been unable to agree on its appli- 
cation because each government has a 
different idea of the kind of armament 
it needs. Britain, with its island citadel, 
its far-flung empire, its tremendous sea- 
borne commerce, its necessity for un- 
interrupted food shipments, and its 
many well-scattered naval bases and 
coaling stations, wants a large num- 
ber of fast, light cruisers of about 
6,000 tons. America, with its long un- 
protected coastlines, its few bases and 
long trade routes, wants offensive 
cruisers of heavy armament and long 
cruising radius. The three-power con- 
ference called by President Coolidge 
at Geneva in 1927 broke up over this 
disagreement, the British urging limi- 





tation of cruisers within the two 
classes, the Americans holding out for 
setting a total tonnage for all cruisers, 
with the right for each nation to build 
any type of cruiser within that limit. 
In the preparatory sessions of the 
League of Nations disarmament com- 
mission, France, Italy and Japan have 
advocated that the whole naval prob- 
lem be considered as a unit, with a 
“global” tonnage limit for each nation, 
within which it might build all classes 
of ships. But England and America 
would not agree to this. With Anglo- 
American negotiations at a standstill, 
England and France then tried to get 
together in a secret naval agreement 
(Schol., Oct. 6, Oct. 20, Nov. 3, 1928). 
By its terms they would have support- 
ed each other on a demand for limiting 
large cruisers and large submarines, 
which would mean a complete sur- 
render of the American position at 


(Continued on Next Page) 





The Brooklyn Navy Yard on the East River, New York City. There are nine others, and one- 
"half of the proposed 15 cruisers are to be built in them. 
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Do We Need a Bigger Navy? 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


displacement, and 8-inch guns. Ger- 
many’s new Panzerkreuber A, while of 
only 9,000 tons, is said to be far super- 
ior in combat powers to any existing 
cruisers. It has the heaviest armor 
made, is armed with 11-inch guns, has 
all-oil engines of a new and most eco- 
nomical design, and attains a speed of 
26 knots an hour. It could easily smash 
to bits any British or American cruiser 
if it could catch it. The new Ameri- 
can cruisers have an average speed of 
33 knots. British naval authorities are 


Geneva. Naturally the United States 
refused its consent, and the ill-advised 
accord was dropped. 


How the Navies Compare 
In 1924 Britain initiated an exten- 
sive cruiser building program. At the 
present moment, the two powers have 
the following first-line cruisers of all 








sizes: 
worried and may demand some sort of 
Build- Appropri- Total Total’ control of new types in Germany. 
Built ing ated Number Tonnage 
U.S. 10 8 0 18 155,000 
Britain 46 8 2 56 354,810 








ae : The Larger Problem 


It should be noted that of England's The 
46 present cruisers, 33 are below 5,000 
tons displacement and 25 were com- 
pleted before 1918, which, as navies 
go nowadays, makes them old and out- 
of-date. All of America’s have been 
built since 1918 and are of at least 
7,500 tons. Even with this qualifica- 
tion, however, Great Britain is far 
superior in existing cruisers and would 
seem to have little ground for objec- 
tion to America’s proposed cruiser 
program. 

If and when the 15 American 10,- 
000-ton cruisers planned in the pres- 
ent bill are built and the present Brit- 
ish program is carried out, the two 
navies would stand in 1931 for cruisers 
of all classes, as follows: 


unfortunate controversy be- 
tween England and America over naval 
armament has its roots, of course, in 
many factors that have little to do with 
the technical aspects of war. The war 
debts and reparations problem, the 
blood relationship too close for com- 
fort, the refusal of the United States 
to cooperate in European affairs, the 
ignorance on both sides of public opin- 
ion on the other, and most powerful of 
all, the undoubted fact that England's 
foreign trade is gradually slipping and 
America’s gaining, not only in Latin 
America and the Orient, but even in 
Europe and the British colonies, all 
contribute to a state of suspicion and 
friction more intense than at any time 
since the Civil War. The two nations 
together could settle the peace of the 








Number Tonnage 3 
United States 33 305,000 world in short order. Without them, 
Great Britain 59 380,810 








no lasting world harmony is possible. 

One of the unsolved problems that 
rankles on both sides is that of “free- 
dom of the seas,’ which was one of 
President Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” 


In large cruisers of 7,500 to 10,000 
tons, however, America would then ex- 
ceed the British Empire as follows: 








inks Number Tonnage and which has been raised again by 
—oe 6S ries Senator Borah during the :recent de- 








bates. England, with her control of 
the seas for the past four centuries, has 
acquired a feeling of divine right about 
naval supremacy that is hard to shake. 
In all her wars, and especially in the 
Great War, she has repeatedly vio- 
lated the rights’ of neutral nations to 
trade with other belligerent powers. 


The United States would still have 
superiority in only one classification of 
its mavy—that of large cruisers. In 
large submarines (over 1000 tons) 
Britain and Japan respectively will 
have 16 and 18 to America’s 8, though 
America has a large number of small 
submarines and destroyers now rapidly America swallowed the British Orders 
going out of commission. in Couneth "during the war because her 

A new portent that may seriously © sympathies. were fundamentally with 
modify both the British and the Ameri- ‘the. Allies, but if the present tension 
can programs has arisen meanwhile in continues she will probably not long 
Germany. With her navy destroyed, agree to the British conception. Borah 
and prohibited from building battle-- has proposed an international confer- 
ships under the Versailles Treaty, Ger- ence to settle these vexed questions of 
many has turned her attention to ex- the rights of neutrals before the cruiser 
perimenting with cruisers. Since she program is undertaken. 
was not a party to the Washington America has an undoubted legal 
Treaty, she is not bound by that pact, right to construct as big a navy as she 
which limited cruisers to 10,000 tons (Concluded on Page 26) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Looking Toward Washington's 
200th Birthday 


S the country celebrates the birth- 

day of its first President, prepara- 
tions are already under way for a great- 
er and more elaborate observance three 
years hence, two hundred years after 
his birth. To this end the United States 
Commission for the Celebration of the 
Two-Hundreth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington has taken 
charge of various projects which have 
been proposed for 1932. 





Washington at the Age of Four 


Altogether, over forty different plans 
and suggestions have been offered for 
the anniversary celebration. One which 
has already received the sanction of the 
Commission calls for the publication of 
all the known writings of George 
Washington. This will embrace twenty- 
five volumes, consisting of work already 
published as well as that still unpub- 


, lished, and it is intended to make this 


the definitive, and, as far as possible, 
the complete works. The commission 
is acquiring copies of all Washington 
letters and documents that are in priv- 
ate hands and in the possession of li- 
braries and historical societies through- 
out the country. An appropriation is 
now pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, having passed the Senate, 
and as soon as the money is available 
the work will start. The Government 
will print the edition at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and it will be sold 
at cost price. 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor 
of History at Harvard University, and 
Dr. J. C. Fitzpatrick, who lately edited 
the Complete Diaries of George Wash- 
ington, will have charge of this work. 
In this connection, Dr. Hart has just 
announced a great historical find of 
Washington items, which will throw 
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much new light on Washington’s family 
and his contemporaries. More than 
2,000 original papers, many of them 
signed by Washington, were discov- 
ered in an old trunk which belonged to 
Betty Washington Lewis, his sister. 
Among the papers are ancient deeds 
showing the origins of many Virginia 
estates, personal documents, and other 
material of great importance. 

Other proposed publications include 
a detailed reading list of books and 
papers relating to the life and deeds 
of Washington, which would be widely 
distributed and also sent to the public 
schools for the education of children, 
and a series of books on various phases 
of Washington’s career: engineer, sol- 
dier, statesman, business man, etc. 


A proposal of a different nature is 
that for a transcontinental travel route 
from coast to coast, to be known as the 
Washington Transcontinental Highway. 

Most ambitious of all is the project 
for a Washington Exposition of 1932, 
to be held in or near New York City. 





Life Mask of Washington 


As yet in the formative state, the 
plan calls for a great international in- 
dustrial exposition, and entails a cost 
of $100,000,000. Bills have been pro- 
posed for this several times in Con- 
gress, but have never passed. Sponsors 
of the exposition would have perma- 
nent buildings erected, and have con- 
tinuous exhibitions of the world’s in- 
dustrial progress. 

These, and many other plans, will 
all be passed upon by the Commission, 
which includes among its members Cal- 
vin Coolidge, General Dawes, Henry 
Ford, and prominent United States of- 
ficials and public leaders. 
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where good looks grow 


Satty Marxnam stepped off the 
train into the waiting arms of Aunt 
Evelyn and Uncle Bob. 

“Sally, dear! I hardly know you 
exclaimed Aunt Evelyn, holding her 
off for inspection. 

“Best-looking girl that’s come to 
town!” cried Uncle Bob. “Cheeks 
like roses. And your Aunt Evelyn told 
me you were delicate and pale! Good 
heavens, I’d like to see anyone look 
healthier! What kind of early morn- 
ing dew have you been using, Sally? 
... 1’m going to try some.” 

Sally laughed delightedly. “Well, 
I don’t rub my face in the dew every 
morning, Uncle Bob. I found some- 
thing even better—and easier, too!” 

Sally had found not only the well 
known remedies—plenty of fresh air, 
exercise, rest and sleep, and 
good, wholesome food, but—an 
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(not boiled) milk to Instant Postum, 
and see what a splendid drink it 
makes! And with this mealtime 
beverage, there’s no temptation to 
drink tea or coffee. These drinks 
contain a harmful drug—caffein. 


Make this test—Send for Beauty Booklet 


Postum-made-with-milk proved it- 
self to Sally through a thirty day test. 
This test is the same that you’ll want 
to make for yourself. At the end of 
the thirty days, you’ll keep right on 
drinking Postum, too! 

Begin your test at once. Just fill 
in the coupon and we’ll send you a 
week’s supply of Postum free, as well 
as the fascinating booklet—“The 
Garden Where Good Looks Grow.” 


Mail the coupon today, 
© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








extra “good looks” secret—In- 
stant Postum made with hot 
milk. This wholesome meal- 
time drink is a real “beauty 


potion”. And it is delicious— _— 


a steaming, savory drink that 


you'll like from the start, and Street 


learn to like more and more. 
Postum is made of whole 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. P.—S. 2-29 


Please send me, without cost or obligation your booklet, 
“The Garden Where Good Looks G 
supply of Instant Postum. 


row,” and a week’s 








City 


State. 





Fill in completely — Print name and address 





wheat and bran, roasted, with 








In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Ltd. 





812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 





a little sweetening. Add hot 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Russia and Spain in Throes of Revolt; Baldwin Government May Fall in Coming General 
Election; Chinese Army Cut in Half 


Stalin Tottering? 


UMORS of approaching dissolu- 

tion of the Communist dictator- 
ship of the U.S.S.R. (Russia) have so 
often turned out “duds” in the past ten 
years that international observers have 
grown wary of credulity. Yet when the 
Moscow Pravda, official organ of the 
Communist Party, guardedly admits 
that rebellious opposition to the Stalin 
Government is becoming more serious, 
it is perhaps worth while to consider 
the strength of the respective groups. 
The antagonism to Stalin comes from 
two widely divergent sources: (1) Leon 
Trotzky and his supporters; (2) the 
wealthy peasant class or “kulaks.” 
Trotzky, the former War Minister, and 
originally almost equal in power with 
Lenin in the early years of the Revolu- 
tion, has been for the past two years 
in exile in Russia Turkestan. Apart 
from the personal jealousy of two pow- 
erful leaders, Trotzky has always stood 
for the orthodox or extreme radical 
view of economic and social policy. He 
would stringently repress the peasants 
and refuse to compromise with the cap- 
italist system of outside countries. Sta- 
lin, from motives of expediency, per- 
haps, followed in Lenin’s footsteps in 
making concessions to individual trades- 
men through the “New Economic Pol- 
icy” of 1921. But within the past year 
or so he has abandoned much of this 





HON. E. A, FITZROY 


The present Conservative Speaker of the 
British House of Commons 
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AN ANSWER TO 
PUNCH’S CAR- 
TOON 


The drawing in 
the upper right 
corner is a satire 
that appeared in 
Punch, the Eng- 
yo funny paper, 
showing Jonat 

(English name for 
Uncle Sam) in the 
alleged hypocriti- 
cal attitude of fav- 
oring the Kellogg 
Treaty and at the 
same time building 
more cruisers (see 
page 16). Cartoon- 
ist McCutcheon of 
the Chicago Trib- 
une retaliates by 
painting John Bull's 
warlike gestures. 
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moderate policy and has returned to a 
stricter Bolshevism, both in regard to 
private capital and to the peasants. 

The Trotzkyists are definitely deter- 
mined to oust the Stalin group from 
control. Many prominent members of 
the Communist party are said to side 
with Trotzky in secret. But now Stalin 
is fighting back. The G.P.U., or secret 
police recently tried and condemned on 
charges of fomenting civil war, 150 fol- 
lowers of Trotzky in Moscow and ban- 
ished them for an indefinite period to 
the wilds of Asia. Trotzky himself has 
escaped from Turkestan, apparently 
with the consent of the Moscow author- 
ities, and is heading for neutral ground, 
either in Turkey or Germany, where 
groups of “Mensheviks” (the old op- 
position party to the Bolsheviks) have 
concentrated. He is reported missing 
on a ship lost in a blizzard on the 
Black Sea. 

As for the peasant revolt, which is 
likely in the long run to be more de- 
cisive, Stalin has gone back to the op- 
pressive system of seizing farm prod- 
ucts at a fixed price and sometimes 
even without compensation. The pros- 
perous peasants are being squeezed of 
all their gains, and have begun to re- 
strict production to their own needs. 
Export of grain has sunk to almost 
zero, and smugglers are offering much 
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higher prices to peasants for their 
grain than the government can pay. 
The result is that famine is again 
threatening, there is serious unrest in 
the villages, and Soviet officials sent 
into the rural regions by Moscow are 
frequently assassinated. Food ration- 
ing has again been introduced in the 
cities, and the factory workmen, so 
long pampered, are feeling the pinch 
of want. 


Primo Too? 


Stalin is not the only dictator who 
is worried by revolts among his sub- 
jects. At the opposite corner of Eu- 
rope, General Primo de Rivera, the 
all-powerful Premier of Spain, was 
given a bad week by the outbreak of a 
nation-wide military rebellion on the 
part of eighteen regiments in widely 
separated cities. The Dictator learned 
of the conspiracy in advance and was 
able to head off most of the mutinies. 
But the revolutionists gained partial 
control of Ciudad Real, 100 miles 
south of Madrid, and at Valencia, the 
famous Moorish city on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. Army aviators flew over 
the former dropping proclamations 
promising the common soldiers of the 
revolting artillery regiment that they 
would not be punished if they surren- 
dered at once. Their officers, who pre- 
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sumably incited the mutiny, will be se- 
verely dealt with. At Valencia, a for- 
mer Premier, Jose Sanchez Guerra, 
who arrived from exile in France to 
take command of the revolt, was de- 
layed by his ship, and gave himself up 
to the military. Part of the local garri- 
son attempted to liberate him, but mar- 
tial law was declared, and the leaders, 
including Girona, the Valencia com- 
mander, were imprisoned. 

This revolt was engineered by a 
group of high officials of the old re- 
gime who wished to restore a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Primo has dispensed 
with an elected Cortes (Parliament) 
and home rule in the provinces for sev- 
eral years past. The National Assem- 
bly, a handpicked body, is a perfunc- 
tory gesture. The Spanish press is un- 
der a rigid censorship. Communistic 
and republican sentiment is also very 
strong in certain sections, especially 
Barcelona, the capital of Catalonia. 
King Alfonso is apparently quite will- 
ing to accept the tutelage of his prem- 
ier, but his abdication has often been 
predicted. The heir apparent, Prince 
of the Asturias, is in delicate health, 
and all his brothers are defective in 
some way. The likeliest candidate to 
succeed the present king is his nephew, 
Prince Alfonso of Bourbon. 


The Channel Tunnel 

For years both before and after the 
war, business and government leaders 
in England and France have discussed 
vaguely the possibility of a tunnel un- 
der the English Channel connecting the 
two nations. Narrow as the Channel is 
(20 miles wide at Dover) and often as 
it has been crossed by men and women 
swimmers, such a project would be by 
far the longest passenger tunnel in the 
world and an engineering problem of 
unprecedented magnitude. Now there is 
a definite proposal before the British 
Government, and Premier Baldwin has 
announced that a thorough going study 
of it will be made at once. Foreign 
Minister Briand for France has given 
it his blessing, though preferring not 
to push the English authorities too has- 









The two men who direct the military des- 
tinies of the U.S.S.R.—Generals Unschlicht 


(left) and Voroshiloff (right) 
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tain to go to a Western man. Another 
name mentioned is Lewis S. (Catec. 





PRINCE ALFONSO OF BOURBON 
Probable Successor to the Spanish Throne 


tily. Many military, political, and eco- 
nomic, as well as engineering problems 
are involved. In order not to hamper 
its construction, once undertaken, 
should a given government go out of 
power, Baldwin will discuss with lead- 
ers of the Liberal and Labor parties a 
plan for a non-partisan commission 
which would carry on under any gov- 
ernment. England and France are now 
allies, but might conceivably be enemies 
again, as they were frequently from 
1300 to 1815. Defense requirements on 
both sides, therefore, would necessitate 
means of flooding the tunnel at its cen- 
ter at the will of either nation. That 
the tunnel would be but slightly used 
for freight service, and principally 
for tourist passenger service seems 
probable. But the owners of the Eng- 
lish seaside resorts at Dover and else- 
where fear its coming. They dread the 
competition of the French watering 
places, and the probable elimination of 
the bulk of the cross-Channel steamer 
service. The construction, in any case, 
would require a minimum of ten years. 


The Prince and the Parliament 


The Prince of Wales, always a pop- 
ular man, has enshrined himself for- 
ever in the hearts of his countrymen, 
especially the common people, by his 
conduct in relief of the starving min- 
ers. He made a three-day trip of in- 
spection through the most desolate min- 
ing sections of north England recently, 
tramping miles on foot through miser- 
able weather to see for himself the ter- 
rible squalor under which thousands of 
English miners and their families are 
living. Everywhere he displayed the 
simplest and most unaffected democ- 
racy. Everywhere he was received with 
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blessings and cheers. He was deeply 
touched, he said, by the bravery, pa- 
tience and hope of the people, and left 
with the vow to find a remedy. He has 
drawn the attention of the British pub- 
lic to the coal problem more forcibly 
than a score of parliamentary inquiries. 
His tour will certainly boost the relief 
funds to a point ample to take care of 
immediate needs. 


But no one imagines that emergency 
charity will solve the puzzle. Next win- 
ter it will all have to be done over 
again. Out of 1,200,000 potential wage- 
earners in the coal districts, 300,000 
are unemployed, some of them for 
years, and they and their families con 
stitute an excess population that the 
industry can never accommodate. A to- 
tal reorganization of the most radical 
kind would help, but even that would 
not take care of the excess miners who 
can find no work and are too poor to 
travel out of England to get it. The 
Prince’s work has emphasized the im- 
potence of the Baldwin Government to 
deal with this most pressing economic 
problem. Nothing has been done since 
the General Strike except to reduce 
wages further. 


The last session of the present Par- 
liament began recently, and it has now 
been definitely decided that a general 
election will be held this summer. Dis- 
solution of Parliament will probably 
come on May 24. Nominations will be 
made eight days later, and the election 
will probably be held on June 13. The 
drift of public sentiment seems to be 
setting markedly toward returning the 
Labor Party to power. Laborites have 
won nine seats from Conservatives in 
by-elections (special elections to fill 
vacancies in Parliament) since 1924, 
and are universally expected to cut 
heavily into the Tory majority, if not 
to upset it. There are 615 members in 
the House of Commons, of which the 
Conservatives now control about 400, 
Labor 175, and Liberals 40. If the 
Conservatives do not have a majority 


(Concluded on Page 26) 


Young Chang 
Hsu-liang, son 
and successor 
of Marshal 
Chang Tso 
lin, as Dictat- 
or of Man- 
churia, who 
favors the 
Nanking Gov- 
ernment 
against Japan. 
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Stimson to be Hoover's Secretary of State, but Cabinet Will Not be Revealed till March 4; 
Secretary West Confirmed; Indian Bureau Under Fire 


The Hoover Cabinet 


RESIDENT-elect Hoover has per- 

sistently refused to reveal his Cabi- 
net choices, taking the position that 
dignity demands secrecy until his ap- 
pointments are transmitted to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation on the afternoon 
of Inauguration Day. Nevertheless, 
sharp-nosed reporters and exuberant 
friends of the nominees have no inten- 
tion of accepting such a mandate, and 
“leaks” of varying authority occur 
daily. The following summary of the 
newspaper reports must be taken with 
a grain of salt, but represents at least 
the most complete information now 
available: 

Secretary of State. Probably Henry 
L. Stimson, of New York, now Gover- 
nor General of the Philippine Islands, 
a distinguished lawyer and diplomat, 
Secretary of War under President 
Taft, and more recently President 
Coolidge’s personal representative in 
pacifying Nicaragua. He was highly 
recommended for the post by two great 
Secretaries of State, Root and Hughes. 
He has sailed from Manila on a naval 
transport, to reach Washington by 
March 4. The New York Times an- 
nounces his appointment “from unques- 
tioned sources of authority.” But the 
United Press, with equal vigor, insists 
that Hoover’s first choice for the State 
Department is Ambassador Dwight W. 
Morrow of Mexico, and that even if an- 
other is appointed first, Morrow will 


CHARLES H, BURKE 
U. S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
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Advertising Fundamentals 























—Hanny in Philadelphia Inquirer 
SOME OF THEM ARE BOUND TO HATCH 


eventually be the man. Mr. Hoover is 
reported as convinced that the valuable 
work Morrow has done in cementing 
Mexican-American friendship, settling 
the oil disputes, and rehabilitating 
Mexican finances must not be inter- 
rupted at this critical stage. Morrow 
will return to Mexico City at least for 
the present. But he might also direct 
Mexican affairs with great advantage 
from Washington, provided the right 
man for the embassy were found. 
Apart from Stimson and Morrow, the 
numerous names that have been serious- 
ly mentioned for head of the Cabinet 
include Senator William E. Borah, 
self-removed from the list; Henry M. 
Robinson, the California banker; 
Thomas Nelson Perkins of Boston; 
Henry P. Fletcher, former Ambassador 
to Italy; Mr. Hughes, also self-elim- 
inated; and Ambassador Alanson P. 
Houghton of London. 


Secretary of the Treasury. Andrew 
W. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, the present 
Secretary. This is the one appointment 
which seems to be certain. But it is al- 
most equally certain that Mr. Mellon 
will retire before Mr. Hoover’s term 
expires. He is now 74 years old, and 
will have been honored in three cabi- 
nets. His most likely successor is Ogden 
L. Mills, of New York, present Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Attorney General. Col. William J. 
Donovan, of Buffalo, Assistant Attor- 
ney General under John G. Sargent, 
has long been considered a certainty. 





But the Stimson appointment would 
conflict with the traditional custom that 
no two cabinet officers shall come from 
the same state. Donovan is also object- 
ed to by the dry organizations as not 
whole-heartedly in favor of prohibition, 
and by the Progressive group in the 
Senate. If Donovan is not appointed, 
the next Attorney General will prob- 
ably be a Middle Westerner, perhaps 
Silas H. Strawn of Chicago. 

Secretary of War. This is perhaps 
the least definite place in the whole 
Cabinet. Possibilities of about equal 
strength are that Dwight F. Davis, of 
St. Louis, the present Secretary, will 
be retained, or that James E. Wads- 
worth, former Senator from New York 
may be appointed. Wadsworth has the 
support of influential Administration 
Senators. Colonel Stimson and Colonel 
Donovan also have good qualifications 
for the War Department. But again, 
all three are from New York. 

Secretary of the Navy. Secretary 
Wilbur seems certain to retire. Most 
prominently mentioned to succeed him 
is Hugh L. Gibson, Ambassador to 
Belgium, and head of the American 
delegation to the Geneva arms confer- 
ences. 

Secretary of the Interior. Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, President of Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, California, 


brother of the Secretary of the Navy, 
and intimate friend and neighbor of 
Mr. Hoover. The appointment is cer- 
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Impeached Governor of Oklahoma 
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tain to go to a Western man. Another 
name mentioned is Lewis S. Cates, 
Salt Lake City engineer. Mrs. Alvan T. 
Hert has been eliminated from consid- 
eration. Dr. Wilbur seems assured. 

Secretary of Agriculture. Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Jardine of Kansas, the present 
Secretary, will probably be retained. 
He and Mr. Hoover see eye to eye on 
the farm relief problem. 

Secretary of Commerce. Either Dr. 
Julius F. Klein, Chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
under Hoover, or Walter F. Brown of 
Toledo, Ohio, another Hoover aide. 

Secretary of Labor. Probably Wil- 
liam N. Doak of Virginia, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway En- 
gineers. 

Postmaster General. Harry S. New, 
Mr. Coolidge’s Postmaster, may be re- 
tained. In all Cabinet discussions it 
has been deemed likely that Mr. Hoov- 
er would try to find a place for a promi- 
nent Southerner on account of the large 
vote he received in the formerly “solid 
South.” Among Southern Republicans 
the most probable appointee to such a 
post as Postmaster General is Stuart 
W. Cramer, a North Carolina manu- 
facturer. 


The West Confirmation 

Much ado has been made out of the 
few months’ interim appointment of 
Roy O. West by President Coolidge to 
succeed Herbert Work as Secretary of 
the Interior (Schol., Jan. 5). Mr. West 
was objected to by the progressive de- 
fenders of the public domain because 
he. had been an intimate advisor of 
Samuel Insull, of Chicago, who is try- 
ing to lease for a song many valuable 
water power properties like Cumber- 
land Falls, Ky. Even though it was 
certain that Mr. Hoover intended to 
appoint his own Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Senate took its time in con- 
firming Mr. West. 

The appointment itself seemed 
harmless, but the Senators evidently 
were afraid to commit themeselves be- 
fore their constituencies for they took 
their vote in a secret executive session, 
which meant that the exact lineup of 
the roll-call would not be made public. 
The vote was 53 to 28 for confirmation, 
all of the Administration Republicans 
and a majority of the Democrats hold- 
ing that the charges against West were 
not sustained. Two days later the dam 
broke when Paul Mallon, a United 
Press correspondent, published in all 
Scripps-Howard papers a dispatch 
purporting to give the correct roll-call. 
Among Republicans not always counted 
in the inner circle of insurgency who 




















ens, Hiram Johnson, MacMaster, Nor- 
beck and Pine. It was not the Progres- 
sives and near-Progressives who ob- 
jected to the leak, which obviously 
must have come through one of them. 
Several Senators charged that the pub- 
lished list was “scandously incorrect,” 
and it was generally agreed that secret 
sessions served no useful purpose. Sen- 
ator Jones, Republican whip, started a 
movement to amend the Senate rules so 
that nominations would be considered 
in open session. 
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—Doyle in Philadelphia Record 


YOU CAN LEAD A CAMEL TO WATER BUT 
YOU CAN’T MAKE HIM DRINK 


The Indian Bureau 


There are some 355,000 Indians in 
the United States, according to the 
latest figures of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Charles H. Burke. 
Contrary to popular impréssion, the 
number is increasing rather than de- 
creasing. Some of them are full-fledged 
citizens, but the majority still live on 
Government reservations, most of 
which are in the West. Twenty-nine 
thousand Indian children live in Gov- 
ernment boarding schools. And of these 
defenseless wards of the nation, ter- 
rible stories have been told of late. The 
Institute for Government Research 
made a study of health and education 
among the Indians which was a sting- 
ing reproach to a niggardly and ex- 
ploiting government. John Collier, Sec- 
retary of a private reform organization, 
the American Indian Defense Associa- 
tion, published an article in the Jan- 
uary Survey Graphic describing shock- 
ing conditions. A Senate investigating 
committee, composed of Senators La- 
Follette, Thomas, Frazier, Pine and 
Wheeler (all Progressives except 
Thomas) has been holding hearings in 
three Pacific Coast states. 

The charges tell of tuberculosis 
death-rates among the Indians seven- 
teen times as high as among the gen- 
eral population; decayed food being 
served in the school mess halls; com- 
pulsory child labor; per capita food 
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allowances of nine cents a day; bar- 
barous punishments such as whipping 
and chaining; and other unjust and 
horrible things. Some of these are 
chargeable to meager appropriations. 
Others could be corrected under an in- 
telligent and humane administration. 
Commissioner Burke and his associates 
claim that the conditions are being ex- 
aggerated by propagandists, and that 
the Indian Bureau was not allowed to 
present its side of the case in the hear- 
ings. Until it has, judgment must be 
withheld, but there is an insistent de- 
mand that the charges be sifted to the 
bottom and a remedy found. 


The Dry Appropriatton 

What began as a joking attempt of 
the wets in Congress to put the dry 
forces in a hole may end as the first 
real challenge to the Government to 
make a serious business of Prohibition 
enforcement. Wet Senator Bruce pro- 
posed an enforcement appropriation of 
$270,000,000, which was too much for 
any Congress to swallow. But Dry Sen- 
ator Harris of Georgia introduced a 
little amendment to the Deficiency Bill 
(miscellaneous appropriations) for a 
sum of $24,000,000 to be applied by 
the Enforcement Bureau as it saw best 
(Schol., Feb. 2). Secretary Mellon, 
who oversees enforcement, objected to 
the unbusinesslike way of voting money 
without an adequate survey of needs. 
This roused the Anti-Saloon League, 
the powerful organization which is 
generally credited with having engi- 
neered the Prohibition Amendment. Dr. 
F. Scott McBride, its Superintendent, 
and Bishops James Cannon of Virginia 
and Thomas Nicholson of Michigan, 
prominent Methodist dry leaders, be- 
gan a campaign to put the Harris 
amendment through Congress. It passed 
the Senate by a 50 to 27 vote, but so 
modified that the money would be used 
by the President at his discretion, 
rather than administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is distrusted 
by the dries. The Senate also passed 
the Glass Amendment appropriating 
$250,000 for a survey of prohibition 
enforcement which President-elect 
Hoover has projected. 

In the House all the Administration 
forces gathered their strength to de- 
feat the Harris Amendment, resenting 
the attempt of the Anti-Saloon Leag- 
uers to force through the bill. Absent- 
ees were rounded up. President Cool- 
idge threatened that he would veto the 
bill if passed. Thus for the first time a 
nominally dry Administration was 
forced into open opposition to the dry 
organizations. Since the bill was a 

(Concluded on Page 27) 
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Advertising Fundamentals 
5. Advertising Appropriations 
Prepared by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia 
@ The advertising appropriation is the sum 
set aside for advertising out of capital, out of 
cash actually on hand received from revenues 
over a definite period, or, a sum arrived at 
by anticipating revenues to be received dur- 
ing the advertising period to which the ap- 

propriation is intended to apply. 
@ Where the advertiser has secured national 
distribution for his merchandise and is pro- 
ducing an article at a price which allows an 
adequate profit to all factors handling it—the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the retailer—it is 
likely that the advertising appropriation will 
be broken up under some such heads as the 
following: 
1) Publications (of all kinds) 
(2) Preparation charges (art 
work, plates, etc.) 

(3) Direct mail 

(4) Printed material 

(5) Dealer helps 

(6) Dealer advertising 

(7) Sales promotion 

(8) Outdoor display 

(9) Publicity 

(10) Department overhead 
@ Before the advertising appropriation can 
be determined, the advertiser in conjunction 
with his advertising agent makes a careful 
sales analysis of the business covering a 
period of years. This analysis determines 
where the product is sold, when it is bought 
by the consumer, how many consumers buy 
it, how often they buy it; the volume of sales 
by cities, by months, by years, by class of 
product; number of dealers sold, number of 
potential dealers not yet sold, analysis of per 
capita consumption throughout the country 
showing national average by strata of popula- 
tion, present and potential. 
@ Then must follow a determination of the 
real objectives. The formulation of a sales 
and merchandising program designed to reach 
these objectives connotes the development of 
a coordinated plan in which advertising will 
have a part. When these objectives are clearly 
seen and the steps necessary to reach them 
have been determined upon, the amount of 
money necessary to carry out the program 
will almost automatically be determined. 
@ In other words, the advertising budget 
grows out of the particular needs of the in- 
dividual advertiser and is determined by sales 
quota, market conditions affecting the adver- 
tiser’s business, and the objectives he proposes 
to reach as indicated by the general sales 
policy. 
@ The question then of setting aside a certain 
percentage of last year’s sales or of average 
sales for a period of years, or of anticipated 
sales during the coming year as modified by 
selling resistance, competition, public accep- 
tance, production facilities, proposed expan- 
sion or concentration on certain profitable 
items in the advertiser's general line—must 
be determined by all factors peculiar to the 
individual business under review. The setting 
aside of so many cents per case, per dozen, 
per ton, or an allocation of funds per dealer, 
per city or per season, are all variations of 
the same idea. 
@ Advertising appropriations to be practical 
must have a definite relationship to the busi- 
ness as a whole and must invariably grow 
out of a full knowledge and careful study 
of the four inter-dependent controls which 
are present in all business, namely, finance, 
production, distribution and public opinion. 
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FRED W. KELLY 


With 115,760 miles in the air during 1928 
to his credit, Fred W. Kelly, of Los Angeles, 
set a new mileage record for the year. He is 
chief pilot for the Western Air Express, and 
has never had a forced landing in all his 
years of service. 


A gift of copies of three of the most fam- 
ous non-fictional moving pictures of the last 
three years, Chang, Moana, and Grass, has 
been made to the University Film Foundation 
of Harvard by Paramount-Famous Lasky 
Corporation. 

. 

The Educational Committee of the League 
of Nations Association will conduct two na- 
tional competitive examinations on the League 
of Nations for 1929, one for high school stu- 
dents and the other for normal school stu- 
dents, with a free trip to Europe for the 
winner of first prize in each division. 

The discovery of 150 unpublished and 
hitherto unknown poems by Emily Dickinson 
has been made by the poet’s niece. They will 
be published in March. 

A bolt of artificial lightning of 5,000,000 
volts, the largest ever produced by man was 
recently made in the Pittsfield (Mass.) lab- 
oratory of the General Electric Company. 

A $1,000,000 foundation “to enlarge the 
realm of human knowledge,” the gift of 
Lucius N. Littauer of New York City, has 
been established. One of the immediate pro- 
jects of the foundation is the study of diseases 
of the heart. e 


A movement, sponsored by several New 
York civic organizations, is under way to 
acquire and preserve in a city park the home 
of James Audubon, famous naturalist. 

The governing committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange has asked its members to 
create 275 additional seats, raising the num- 
ber from 1,100 to 1,375. A single seat was 
sold a few weeks ago for $625,000. 


The affairs of The Salvation Army (Schel., 
Feb. 3) are still in an involved state, follow- 
ing the decision of General Bramwell Booth 
to obtain a legal injunction restraining his 
deposition from leadership, and the death of 
Lieutenant Commissioner William Haines, 
vice-president of the Salvation Army High 
Council. - . 


With both sides claiming control of the 
situation, financial circles are awaiting with 
interest the annual meeting of The Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, when John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., will attempt to depose Col. 
Robert W. Stewart, president of the board 
of directors. Stewart and Rockefeller have 
both been making every effort to acquire 
enough stock and proxies to dominate the 
election. 

Although baseball still seems many 
months away, teams of the major leagues 
are already beginning to leave for Southern 
training camps, for spring training. The ma- 
jority of training camps will again be lo- 
cated in Florida and California. 





Something new in aircraft is the “City of 

Glendale” (Cal.), the first all-metal steam- 

driven dirigible, shown above being removed 
from its hangar for the first time. 












Save time and money by ordering 
our Party, Dance and Table Favors 
by mail. Our catalogue No. 86-5 
will show you hundreds of combi- 
nations that will make your party 
a success at small cost. Write for 
it. There is no cost for it or our 
suggestions. 
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Business Man and President.—The first 
President used nis talents not only in war 
and diplomacy. He was a very keen business 
man, and, although the fact is not generally 
known, America’s first millionaire. (“George 
Washingt Busi Man,” by Neil M. 
Clark, American Magazine, February.) 


Woman and the World.—lIt is possible, 
says Mary Dillon, the first woman in the 
United States to head a big public utility 
corporation, to reach the same business heights 
as men, although she thinks a woman must 
work harder to do so. (Does Business give 
Women a Square Deal?” by Helen Christine 
Bennett, American Magazine, February.) 


Changing the Days.—The movement for a 
thirteen-month calendar (Schol., Dec. 1) is 
becoming more and more a topic of national 
discussion. The author of this article face- 
tiously derides the proposed change, and his 
arguments are very amusing. (“Chains For 
the Years,” by Samuel Grafton, North A mer- 
ican Review, February.) 


From Church to Taxi.—The writer, who 
is pastor of a New York Presbyterian Church, 
believing that ministers were too far re- 
moved from life, became a taxi-driver at 
night. He gives the results and experiences 
of several months’ work at his unusual oc- 
cupation. (“A Sky-pilot Taxies,” by Thomas 
H. Whipley, Scribner’s, February.) 


Nothing Is Inanimate.—Recent discoveries 
have revealed the unity of all life, and sci- 
entists now claim that all matter is sensitive 
to stimulation. Is it possible that there is a 
complete chain in the life force, from the 
lowest type of matter to man himself? (“Is 
the Plant a Sentient Being?” by Sir Jagadis 
C. Bose, Century, February.) 


Boulder Dam.—The pros and cons of the 
greatest engincering project in America since 
the Panama Canal (Schol., Jan. 5) are dis- 
cussed in a very thorough and informative 
way. (“Development of the Colorado River 
—The Justification of Boulder Dam,” by Ar- 
thur Powell Davis, Atlantic Monthly, Feb- 
Tuary.) 














Hoax?—The Atlantic Monthly for Febru- 
ary concludes its much discussed series of 
Lincoln letters and material with “The 
Tragedy,” by Wilma Frances Minor. The 
editor appends a lengthy discussion of the 
controversy about the authenticity of the ma- 
terial, which he accepted in good faith, but 
now admits that there is a possibility of mis- 
taken confidence on his part. 


Private Diplomacy.—The red tape and the 
many “inside” incidents which the public 
never hears of are an important part of the 
inner workings of international diplomacy. 
Mr. Stimson was an American Ambassador 
to the Argentine from 1914 to 1921, and 
should not be confused with the present Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines. (“An In- 


timate Discussion of Our State Department,” 
by F. J. Stimson, Scribner’s, February.) 


The Heart of Asia—Especially timely is 
this story of a trip by airplane and motor 
into Afghanistan, the rude and uncivilized 
country which assumes international impor- 
tance as a buffer state between Russia and 
the British Empire. Political and social high- 
lights are vividly told. (“The Afghan Front 
From the Air,” by Jackson Fleming, 4 sia, 
February.) 


25 
A New for France?—The po- 


litical situation and national leaders of the 
French Republic sometimes change with ex- 
treme rapidity. Speculation, therefore, on a 
successor to Premier Poincare, is not as far- 
fetched as it would seem. The distinguished 
author of The Art of Thinking here discusses 
Andre Tardieu, French Minister of the In- 
terior, as the leading possibility for the next 
political leader. (“The Coming Man in 
France,” by Ernest Dimnet, Century, Febru- 
ary.) 








“A Spark of Celestial Fire” 


That, George Washington once said, is one’s Conscience, 


and he added: “Labor to keep it alive.” 


It is this “small, whispering voice” that guides 
man along the path of duty. 


All young men and women are the family 
heads of tomorrow. By acquiring life 
insurance now they may accomplish two 
great objectives—make sure their duty ts 
done and relieve themselves of—troubled 
consciences in the future. 
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Deaths of the Month 


ADAMSON, WILLIAM CHARLES, 74, Jan. 3; 
former Judge of U. S. Customs Court, Con- 
gressman from Georgia, author of eight-hour 
railroad bill. 

Bratey, Henry KING, 78, Jan. 17; senior 
justice of Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
handed down final Sacco-Vanzetti decision. 

Cuinpa, Count SUTEMI, 72, Jan. 16; Lord 
Chamberlain to Emperor of Japan, former 
Ambassador (1911-16) to U. S. 

Cuive, LeEANorp, 38, Jan. 20; playwright, 
newspaperman, author of Godhead, Listen, 
Moon. 

Dawkins, Sir WILLIAM Boyp, 91, Jan. 15; 
famous British geologist and paleontalogist, 
authority on primitive man. 

Duke, BENJAMIN, N., 73, Jan. 8; last of 
famous family which built up huge fortune 
through tobacco, gave many millions to vari- 
ous philanthropies. 

Eppincer, WALLACE, 47, Jan. 8; actor, 33 
years on stage, played in many famous roles, 
became famous as a child for acting of “Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy.” 

E.verson, Cot. JAMES JrR., 59, Jan. 21; 
president and publisher of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, noted as a collector and patron of 
the arts. 

Fucus, Emit, 62, Jan. 13; noted painter 
and sculptor, made sculptures of many fam- 
ous people, work represented in several 
American art galleries. 


Go_pBercer, Dr. JosepH, 55, Jan. 17; died 
from pellagra, malady from which he deliv- 
ered southern states; made many important 
medical contributions. 

Havemeyer, Mrs. Henry O., 75, Jan. 6; 
possessed one of the finest private art collec- 
tions in the world, which has been willed to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

JouNson, JACKSON, 69, Jan. 23; chairman 
of the board and founder of the International 
Shoe Company, largest shoe company in the 
world. 

Kunt, Prince, 51, Jan. 27; father of Em- 
press Nagako of Japan. 

Logs, SopHie Irene, 52; noted social work- 
er, organized many important organizations 
for promotion of social welfare, head of the 
Child Welfare Committee of America, first 
woman to act as mediator in a labor dispute. 

Mitts, OcpdEN, 72, Jan. 29; financier, father 
of Ogden L. Mills, Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Unperwoop, Oscar. 65, Jan. 25; see page 
14. 

Wa ker, Henry O., 85, Jan. 14; American 
painter, made many decorative compositions 
for public buildings, member of National 
Academy. 

Wuirney, Casper, 64, Jan. 18; editor, au- 
thor, and explorer, former editor of Outing 
Magazine, author of many books on travel 
and outdoor sports. 








Do We Need a Bigger Navy? 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


wishes within the Washington Confer- 
ence agreement. There is small wonder 
that the mass of the American public 
is suspicious of British naval preten- 
sions, and prone to go back to reliance 
upon force and preparedness. Never- 
theless, the Kellogg Treaty and the 
recent movements toward peace and 
disarmament give one pause. The 
United States is economically the most 
powerful nation in the world. Her iso- 
lation makes naval protection a rela- 
tively less urgent matter. And the 
building of cruisers now may well dis- 
turb the delicate psychology of the 
world and precipitate a new catas- 
trophe. Is there not a noblesse oblige 
in international affairs that would 
counsel caution now? 


References 
Philip Kerr, “England and America.” (In two 
parts.) Saturday Review of Literature, Jan. 26 
and Feb. 2. 
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EXTRA! 


As The Scholastic goes to press, 
word comes that the Senate has 
passed the cruiser bill, as ex- 
pected, by a vote of 68 to 12, dis- 
regarding President Coolidge’s 
objection to the time limit clause. 
The President has not intimated 
whether he will veto the bill, but 
it is generally believed that he 
will sign it. 

The Senate rejected all at- 
tempted amendments of the bill 
except one offered by Senator 
Reed of Missouri, requesting the 
President to negotiate treaties 
“for the protection of the rights 
of neutrals and freedom of the 
seas,” which was adopted with 
but one dissenting vote. 
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in the next election, they will probably 
choose to form the opposition, and al- 
low the Labor and Liberal parties to 
set up a coalition government. An ele- 
ment of special uncertainty is added 
by the fact that over five million young 
women from 21 to 25 years of age (the 
“flapper vote” enfranchised last year) 
will vote in a general election for the 
first time. 


Foreign Notes 


The Chinese Nationalist Government has 
decided on a drastic demobilization of the 
large armies of its various war lords, total- 
ling over 2,000,000 men. The military chiefs 
have agreed to submit their forces to civil 
authority, and to cut the army to a total of 
800,000 men for a national standing force. 
The Government is faced by the huge prob- 
lem of paying off, transporting to their 
homes, and finding jobs for more than a 
million soldiers. Meanwhile, Japan and 
China have renewed their negotiations over 
the disposition of Shantung, and Marshal 
Feng Yu-hsiang has declared that China 
must take a less aggressive tone and meet 
the Japanese halfway. 


+ + . 


Habibullah Khan (the name taken by 
Bachia Sakao, the Afghan rebel who ousted 
Amanullah and his brother) has discovered 
that this business of kingship is not all it’s 
cracked up to be. With no administrative ex- 
perience he has lost the confidence of Kabul. 
Other pretenders are rising. Amanullah is 
concentrating his strength at Kandahar for 
a come-back, and it is probable that another 
change impends. 


* . * 


King George of England has progressed 
so steadily in his recovery from pneumonia 
that he has now been moved to a quiet es- 
tate at the seaside in Sussex, near the Isle 
of Wight. The balmy air and open sunshine 
there, much in contrast to London’s fog, are 
expected to hasten his convalescence. 


* * * 


The former “All-Highest,” Wilhelm II of 
Germany, celebrated his 70th birthday in his 
retreat at Doorn, Holland, by gathering 
around him large numbers of royal relatives, 
including the Crown Prince and the King 
of Saxony, for a week of birthday feasting. 
Unable or unwilling to learn tolerance, he 
still maintains his court with the same arro- 
gance and trumpery ceremonials as in the 
old days in Berlin. But the echo of support 
for a restoration of the Hohenzollerns among 
the German people is insignificant. 


* * . 


The Italo-Yugoslay Treaty of amity 
signed in 1924 for a five- -year period, has 
expired. While the two nations are potential 
foes, there is no present occasion for friction 
between them, and it is probable that a new 
and broader treaty will be negotiated as soon 
as King Alexander’s one-man government 
settles down to world affairs. The King has 
meanwhile disbanded all political parties in 
Yugoslavia and confiscated their funds and 
archives, 
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The Fortnight in Public Affairs 
(Concluded from Page 23) 


revenue bill, it originated in the House 
before the amendment was tacked on. 
It was finally voted by 240 to 141 to 
send the Deficiency Bill to conference 
with the Senate leaders, instructing the 
House conferees to refuse to agree to 
the bill so long as the controversial 
amendment is retained. This was gen- 
erally interpreted as a victory for Sec- 
retary Mellon’s and President Cool- 
idge’s views, and a blow to the prestige 
of the Anti-Saloon League. Whether or 
not the appropriation is made, however, 
President Hoover will undoubtedly 
pursue an independent policy in en- 
forcement matters. Dries look to him 
for an honest and efficient attempt to 
enforce the Volstead Law. 


Washington Notes 


For the third time in ten years, an Okla- 
homa Governor is in hot water with his 
Legislature. Governor Henry S. Johnston has 
been impeached by the State House of Rep- 
resentatives and suspended from office by the 
Senate. The eleven charges include irregular 
expenditures in the Highway and other De- 
partments, too great lenience in the pardon- 
ing of convicted murderers, and alleged dom- 
ination of the Governor by his woman sec- 
retary, Mrs. O. O. Hammonds. 

. + 

In his last public address on governmental 
subjects, given before the sixteenth meeting 
of the business organization of the Govern- 
ment, President Coolidge accounted for his 
stewardship of seven years, reviewed the 
Administration’s accomplishments under thé 
budget system, and warned against further 
extravagance. National prosperity cannot 
continue, he said, unless constructive economy 
in government is maintained. Rising state 
and local expenditures are a menace to the 
nation, he held. 

+. . om 

Brigadier General A. C. Dalton, vice- 
president and general manager of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, which operates the 
Government-owned vessels, resigned his post 
to enter private business. 





The Burial of Count Orgaz 


By Domenico Theotocopuli, Pseudonym 
El Greco. 


By Violet Willis 
Pawhuska (Oklahoma) High School 


El Greco, Spanish artist of the early sev- 
enteenth century, intermingles reality and 
unreality in his masterpiece, “The Burial of 
Count Orgaz.” In detail it has two parts— 
the lower depicting frank naturalness; the 
upper, imaginative splendor. Below saints 
lower the Count’s body in the sepulchre, 
while a knightly order adds solemnity to the 
scene; above the clouds open, revealing the 
Count in the presence of his Redeemer, the 
Virgin interceding. 

To the natural man a disturbing incon- 
gtuity is felt; to the spiritual man a super- 
natural organization of disorder seizes the 
imagination and lifts it to a plane of re- 


ligious rapture. 


WHO PAINTED ME? 





(1) This mural decoration is part of a se- 
ries for the rotunda ceiling of a great public 
institution, completed just before the sudden 
death of the artist. The old Centaur is teach- 
ing a young warrior the science of archery. 
The figures are in golden ochre outlined 
against the blue of the sky and masses of 
white clouds, the rearing body of the cen- 
taur making a powerful sweep in the com- 
position. An eagle, the emblem of Zeus, is 
poised overhead, indicating the god’s interest 
in the youthful hero. The centaurs, fabulous 
beings half man and half horse, were said to 
frequent the wild mountainous country of 
Thrace. Warlike and brutal, they were a 
favorite theme in Greek sculpture. 

(2) The artist made two famous series of 
mural decorations in his native country, the 
first requiring nearly thirty years for com- 
pletion, and the second, of which this is part, 
occupying most of his last ten years. 

(3) No child ever had a more congenial 
atmosphere for the development of artistic 
genius. Born in Florence, the son of an 
American physician, he began sketching un- 
der his artist mother’s direction at the early 
age of four. He grew up in daily familiarity 
with the artistic treasures of Italy and was 
soon copying the old masters. He never went 
to a university, but studied in Florence and 
Paris, remaining abroad most of his life. A 
deep strain of Americanism, however, led 
him to refuse the highest artistic honor with- 
in the gift of his adopted country. 
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Closing Date 
February 26 


{11} 


(4) Among the hundreds of famous por- 
traits that he painted were George Meredith, 
Henry James, Alice Meynell, Eva Gauthier, 
Joseph H. Choate, Eleanora Duse, Ethel and 
John Barrymore, the Roosevelt family, Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, Lord Grey, General John 
F. O’Ryan, Percy Grainger, and Marshall 
Field. He painted very rapidly, which made 
it possible for him to seize the transient ex- 
pression of the face or an accidental pose 
with a vitality comparable to Franz Hals or 
Velasquez. It was sometimes charged that he 
sought for and emphasized the unpleasant 
traits of his sitters, but he himself defined 
his art in the words: “I chronicle; I do not 
judge.” 





Results of Contest No. 9 


The First Prize for “Who Painted Me?” 
Contest No. 9 in the January 19 issue is 
awarded to Violet Willis, Pawhuska (Okla- 
homa) High School, whose essay on El Gre- 
co’s “The Burial of Count Orgaz” is printed 
herewith. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to the fol- 
lowing: Helen Eakes, Topeka (Kan.) Cath- 
olic High School; Milton Weiss, Fifth Ave- 
nue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Doris M 
Beed, St. Patrick's Girls’ High School, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia; Gertrude Whitham, John 
Marshall Junior High School, Seattle, Wash. 
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“By Popular Request’’ 


Above is printed the correct solution to the now historical Math 
Puzzle, and you sharks and near sharks may compare it with your own. 
This too, it is hoped, will serve as answer to those who, at the time of 
sending their solution, wanted to know how they “made out,” for it is an 
impossibility for the Puzzle Editor to answer the hundreds of competi- 
tors individually. 

The lucky ones have already received notification of their success. To 
them, the Puzzle Editor extends congratulations (to their math profs 
also). To the less fortunate, condolences, and the promise of another 
monumental brain-teaser before the end of the school year. Better luck 
next time! 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 
A List of New Books 


LITERATURE 

Barrie, Sir James Matthew. Peter Pan, (first time 
ow in book form). N. Y., Scribner, 1928, 
16 

Crane, Nathalia. Venus Invisible, and Other 
Poems. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1928, 90p. 

Crothers, Samuel McChord. The Thought Broker, 
Bost., Houghton, 1928. 168 p. 

Gale, Zona. Portage, Wisconsin, and Other Es 
says. N. Y., Knopf, 1928. 214 p. 

bar” a John. Plays. N. Y., Scribner,. 1928. 
6 


Sdestin Robert Haven, ed. Plays for Our Amer- 
ican Holidays; v. 3, Plays for Patriotic Days; 
comp. and ed. by R. H. Schauffler and A. P. 
Sanford. N. Y., Dodd, 1928. 360 p. 

Second American Caravan; A Year-Book of Amer- 
ican Literature; ed. by Alfred Kreymborg and 
others. N. Y., Macaulay, 1928. 872 p. 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Beard, Charles Austin, ed. Whither Mankind? A 
Panorama of — Civilization. N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1928. 408 

Fay, Sidney redsiee. The Origins of the World 
War. 2 v., v. 1, Before Sarajevo: Underlying 
Causes of ‘the War; v. 2, After Sarajevo: Im 
mediate Causes of the War, N. Y., Macmillan, 
1928. illus. 

Gibbons, Herbert Adams. The New Map of Sout 
America. N. Y., Century, 1928. 400p. illus. maps. 

Johnson, Emory R. Principles of Transportation 
N. Y., Appleton, 1928. 815 p. diag. 

Lang, Andrew, ed. The Conquest of Montezuma's 
Empire. N. Y., Longmans, 1928. 235 p. illus. 

Minnigerod, Meade. Jefferson, Friend of France. 
N. Putnam, 1928. 447 p. illus. 

Smith, Joseph Russell. Geography and Our Need 
of It. (Reading with a Purpose) Chicago Amer 
ican Library Association, 1928. 43 p. cloth, 50c; 
paper, 35c. 

Thompson, Dorothy. The New Russia. N. Y., Holt, 
1928. 330 p. illus. diag. 


TRAVEL, SCIENCE AND ADVENTURE 

Bercovici, Konrad. Nights Abroad. N. Y., Century, 
1928. 315 p. illus. 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Thomason. Labrador Looks 
at the Orient. Bost., Houghton, 1928. 297 p. 
illus. 

Grey, Zane. Tales of Fresh-Water Fishing. N. Y., 
Harper, 1928. 277 p. illus. 

Nansen, Fridtjof. Armenia and the Near East. 
Lond., G. Allen; N. Y., Duffield, 1928, 324 p. 
illus. map. 

Thomas, Lowell Jackson. Raiders of the Deep. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 
363 p. illus. 

Wisehart, M. K. Marvels of Science. N. Y., Cen- 
tury, 1928. 254 p. illus. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Burroughs, John. The Heart of Burroughs’ Jour- 
nals; ed. by Clara Barrus. Bost., Houghton, 
1928. 361 p. illus. 

Charnley, Mitchell V. The Boy’s Life of the 
| Ada Brothers. N. Y., Harper, 1928. 291 p. 
i 

Clark, Barrett H. comp. Great Short Biographies 
of the World. N. Y., McBride, 1928. 1407 p. 

Drinkwater, John. Charles James Fox. N. Y. Cos 
mopolitan, 1928. 389 p. illus. 

French, Mary. Memories of a Sculptor’s Wife. 
Bost., Houghton, 1928. 294 p. illus. 

Mussolini, Benito. My Autobiography. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1928. 318 p. illus. 

Strachey, igi. Elizabeth and Essex; a Tragic 
History. N. Y., Harcourt, 1928. 296 p. illus. 
Woodward, William E. Meet General Grant. N. 

Y., Liveright, 1928. 512 p. illus. 


FICTION 

Best Short Stories of 1928. ws by E. J. O’Brien, 
N. Y., Dodd, 1928. 429 

Brown, "Katherine Holland. P The Father. N. Ys 
John Day, 1928. 368 p 

Fournier, Alain. The Wanderer, tr. from the 
F.ench. Bost., Houghton, 1928. 306 p. 

Hudson, Jay William. Abbe Pierre’s People. N.Y., 
Appleton, 1928. 336 p. 

McFee, William. Pilgrims of Adversity. Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 443 p. 
Millin, Mrs. Sarah Gertrude. The Coming of the 

Lord. N. Y., Liveright, 1928. 284 p. 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. Ghond, the Hunter; illus. 
by Boris Artzybasheff. N. Y., Dutton, 1928. 
204 p. illus. 

Stribling, Thomas S. Bright Metal. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 453 p. 

a a Louis. Moses. N. Y., Harcourt, 1928. 


Pp. 
Wells, Herbert George. Mr. Blettsworthy on Ram- 
pole Island. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran, 1928. 346 p. 
Young, Francis Brett. M ty Brother Jonathan. 
» Knopf, 1928. 437 
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Rambling With Words 


(Continued from Page 7) 


actors’ names to designate them. When 
Dr. Thomas Bowdler (1754-1825) pub- 
lished, in 1818, his “family edition” of 
William Shakespeare, he did not sus- 
pect that his philanthropic tendencies 
would get him into the dictionaries. He 
expurgated the plays so that they might 
be read without shame in the family 
circle, and so his name has come down 
to us in the verb bowlderize, which 
means to cut out from a book passages 
which may be indelicate or offensive. 
Today the tendency is to regard such 
tampering with literature as the result 
of petty squeamishness, but no less a 
writer than Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne defended Bowdler for making 
Shakespeare available for children. It 
is interesting to note, in passing, that 
a similar word-coinage has occurred in 
the German language, making ball- 
hornisieren, equivalent to the English 
“bowdlerize,” from Ballhorn, the name 
of a Liibeck printer of the sixteenth 
century. 

Similarly, we have the name of 
Queen Victoria applied to various ob- 
jects—a fabric, a vehicle, a plum— 
probably most familiar in the British 
decoration of honor, the Victoria Cross, 
instituted January 29, 1856, and first 
awarded to heroes of the Crimean War. 
The flower gardenia was named from 
Dr. Alexander Garden (1730?-1791), 
vice-president of the Royal Society, a 
Scottish-American physicist and botan- 
ist. For those who are interested, other 
words from personal names are very 
numerous: dahlia, fuchsia, volt, watt, 
ohm, ampere, bloomer, brougham, boy- 
cott, guy, hooverize, etc. 

The Victoria Cross is a reminder that 
in 1878 England was in danger of a 
war with Russia, and among a certain 
group of violent patriots there was 
great agitation, a sort of Russophobia, 
for alliance with the Turks against 
Russia (Schol., William Morris, Jan. 
5). There came into the music halls a 
popular song, which went something 
like this: 

“We don’t want to fight, 

but, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
we've got the money too.” 
Thus the word Jingo came permanently 
into the language, applied, in its de- 
rivatives jingoist and jingoism, to ex- 
travagant patriotism in favor of a stern 
and bellicose foreign policy. The form 
itself can be traced way back to the 
jargon of conjurers in the seventeenth 


century, and it may possibly be related 





to a Basque word jinko or Jainko, 
meaning “God.” If it is Basque, it was 
probably picked up by sailors, perhaps 
on whaling expeditions, for the Basques 
were among the first whalers and were 
often the instructors of other races. If 
jingo is Basque in origin it is probably 
one of the few Basque words in the 
English language. There is a legend 
that jingo may have come from a cor- 
ruption of St. Gengulphus, “sometimes 
styled the ‘living Jingo,’ from the great 
tenaciousness of vitality exhibited by 
his several members,” but this, as is 
pointed out by Earnest Weekly, is a 
joke. A similar word of French origin 
is chauvinism, derived from Nicholas 
Chauvin, a Napoleonic super-patriot. 
Whaling and the Basque association 
of jingo bring to mind the fact that the 
Basques may have had a good deal to do 
with the present sense of the word har- 
poon. Some Basque whalers were usu- 
ally taken along on Dutch and English 
whaling expeditions into the Arctic: 
thus are even the common doings of 
men written down into the lasting ar- 
chives of language. Perhaps they ap- 
plied harpoon to the long spear for 
piercing the whales. The word may 


29 
possibly be related to harpy, in the 


sense of seizure, found in the Latin 
rapere, and carried into English in ra- 
pacious. The weapon was once called a 
harp-iron, in the sixteenth century. It 
may, too, have come through the Dutch, 
for its exact origin is obscure. 

To the initiated many queer stories 
and interesting facts are suggested by 
words. The word grail is an instant re- 
minder of Tennyson, who really popu- 
laried the word. The German Hinter- 
land, now in English, marked the ad- 
vent of Germany as a colonial power. 
Hyacinth takes one back into classical 
mythology. The youth Hyacinthus was 
accidentally killed and this plant 
sprang from his blood. The hyacinth 
is supposed to have boine on its petals 
the words of grief, “Ai, ai.” Agony is 
associated with the public games of 
antiquity as the suffering of one of the 
fighters, the combatant for a prize 
known by the name agonista, and his 
opponent by the name antagonista, 
whence our word antagonist. Is it not 
strangely fitting that agony and antag- 
onist should be so closely related—pain 
and strife? 


(To Be Concluded in Next Issue) 
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audience as silent as silent can be. 


“Coughers in the audience can kill the 
funniest lines. So, until everybody in 
the theatre has a box of Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops ready for emergency use, 


I can’t imitate four Hawaiians.” 


Unpleasant and dangerous coughs and 
colds—most of winter sicknesses—start 
right in the throat. Smith Brothers’ 
Cough Drops protect you! They soothe 
irritation, clear away hoarseness, re- 


Sc Two kinds: S. B. (black) or the 
new Menthol. Keep a box handy always. 
Smith Brothers broadcast Wednes- 


day 9 P. M. Eastern time on 
W. J. Z. chain 
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Hawaiians 
Joe Cook 


HE FOUR HAWAIIANS are so ter- 
ribly sensitive that they need an 
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Mrs. Lot 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


my chillun in school to learn they figgers and 
they learns crap-shootin’.” 

“And de teacher won't let us make but 
three passes, too, Lawd,” say Lot’s boy., “I 
made four passes and de teache. s’cused me 
of freezin’ de dice yistiddy.” 

‘Listen at dat,” say de Lawd. “Can’t make 
bue three passes! I be doggone! Cheatin’ de 
chilluns! What sort of people yo ugot in dis 
town? Who de preacher? I wants to know 
how come they so low down.” 

“Ain’t no preacher,” say Lot. “He got 
mixed up wid a lady yistiddy and she tuck 
a razor to him.” 

“Whyn’t you preach?” say de Lawd. 

“And let dem boys and gals make fun of 
me?” say Lot. “I’m a married man, Lawd, 
and hit ain’t never yit been a preacher in dis 
town which cce'd keep de women-folks off’n 
him.” 

‘They gits worser and worser de more you 
tells,” say de Lawd. 

“I was jest settin’ yar studdyin’ somethin’ 
to do ’bout hit,” say Lot, “when de old lady 
come in hollerin’ for salt.” 

“Well,” say de Lawd, “a man can’t figger 
much when de womenfolks is hollerin’ for 
salt. So hit looks like I might jest as well 
handle dis town myself. And from de news 
I yars, hit ain’t nothin’ shawt of fire gonter 
do hit much good.” 

“You ain’t thinkin’ ’bout broomstonin’ de 
town, is you, Lawd?” say Lot. 

“Well, I ain’t sayin’ what I got in my 
mind,” say de Lawd. “All I got to say is, 
you better git yo’ hat and de old lady and 
de chilluns and git on down de road. ’Cause 
hit’s gonter be mighty hot ’round yar long 
about sundown.” 

“Aw, Lawd, say Miz Lot, “you ain’t gonter 
burn dis town, is you?” 

“No mind,” say de Lawd. “Jest you git yo’ 
bonnet and git goin’.” 

“But, Lawd,” say Miz Lot, “hit’s a heap 
of mighty fine salt ’round year which ain’t 
no need in burnin’.” 

“Dat’s all you think about, woman?” say 
de Lawd. “Salt! Well I be dad burn! I bet 
de next time you say salt to me I’m gonter 
give you all de salt you wants and den some. 
Now git yo’ bonnet and drag yo’se’f on out 
wid Lot and de chillwns.” 

So Lot and de old lady and de chilluns 
gits they hat and bundles and gits on down 
de road and de Lawd gits busy wid de 
broomstone. So when Lot and de family got 
along over de hill they looks back and sees 
old Sodom all lit up, a-burnin’ and a-blazin’. 

“Looks kind of good,” say Lot, “pitchin’ all 
dat black smoke up ag’in’ de sky.” 

“Hit do,” say Miz Lot. “But jest think of 
de salt goin’ to waste.” 

“Whyn’t you shut up about salt, woman?” 
say Lot. “You know what de Lawd said, don’t 
you?” 

But Miz Lot ain’t said a word. ’Cause de 
minute she spoke salt wid her mouf, de Lawd 
passed a miracle on her and turned her into 
salt. : 

“Well,” say Lot, “I reckon hit’ll be some 
peace in de family now, ’cause I bet you 
ain’t neyer gonter holler for no more salt.” 
And she never did, 


Little David 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


“Dis ain’t gittin’ nowheres,” he say. “I’m 
gittin’ sick and tired er runnin’ deseyar 
thievin’ varmints down ev’y time they steals 
a sheep. I bet I’m gonner fix me somethin’ 
which’ll do my runnin’ for me.” So he tuck 
and cut de tongue outer his shoes and got 
two strings and make him a sling-shot. So 
he set down and started singin’ again: 


“Old Joshua stood on de top er de hill, 

And he looked at de sun and de sun stood 
still. 

Little David, play on yo’ harp, hallelu! 
hallelu! 

Little David, play on yo’ harp, hallelu! 


So ’bout dat time a wolf come up and steal 
hisse’f a sheep. But David didn’t git up and 
run after him. He jest got a rock and put hit 
in de sling-shot and slung hit round his head 
*bout twice, and ker-blip! de wolf thought de 
lightnin’ had done struck him! 

So when ole King Saul sont for Little 
David, Little David not only tuck ‘long his 
harp, but he tuck long his sling-shot, too. So 
one day he was settin’ out in front of ole 
King Saul’s tent, playin’ and singin’ away, 
to all at once hit started to git dark and de 
yearth started to tremble and de ground 
started to shake. 

“What dat, ole King Saul?” say Little 
David. 

“Dat’s ole Goliar,” say ole King Saul. 

“Who he?” say David. 

“De he-coon er de Philistines,” say King 
Saul. 

“What do he want?” say David. 

“Trouble,” say ole King Saul. 

“Well, you de king, ain’t you?” say Little 


David. “Can’t you ease his worries ‘long dat- 


line?” 

“Who, me?” say Saul. “I’m a married man. 
Cou’se I ain’t skeered o’ him, but still and at 
de same time I got a wife and a family de- 
pendin’ on me for s’port. So I don’t see no 
reason how come I should git out and git 
hurted by no gi’nt.” 

“He’s a gi’nt?” say Little David. 

“Twenty foot tall.” say King Saul. 

“What else is he?” say David. 

“Jest wait to he gits out in de clearin’ and 
starts makin’ his say-so,” say King Saul. 

So ’bout dat time ole Goliar stepped out in 
the clearin’ and commenced makin’ his sayso. 

“I’m a cross betwixt a wild cat and de 
yaller ianders,” he say. “I’m sired by Trouble 
and dammed by Sudden Death. I drinks 
nothin’ but stump water and a rattlesnake bit 
me and died. I breathes out forked lightnin’ 
and I spits out thunder. When I laughs de 
skies pop open, and when I groans hit rolls 
up like a bell er yarn. I kills my friends and 
I makes hamburgers outer my enemies. Tor- 
nadocs and harrycanes follow me ‘round like 
pet dogs, and lines and tigers is my play- 
mates. I’m bad. I’m mean. I’m vicious, and 
jest natchally can’t he’p it. When I gits sick 
hit takes nothin’ less’n a Hebrew man’s meat 
to cyore me. And I feel a buck auger comin’ 
on. So look out! I’m reekin’ wid meanness 
and I’m huntin’ trouble.” 

“Sounds hard, don’t he?” say Little David. 

“Sounds?” say ole King Saul. “Son, dat 
big scound’el is hard!” 

“Is you skeered of him?” say Little David. 
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“Naw, I -ain’t skeered of him,” say ole 
King Saul, “’cause I got sense enough to keep 
out’en his way.” 

“TI ain’t skeered of him,” say Little David. 

“You kin run purty fast, kin you?” say 
Saul. 

“Naw, I ain’t de runnin’ kin’,” say Little 
David. “I’m jest goin’ up yonder and whup 
dat scound’el befo’ supper time.” 

“You gonter which?” sal ole King Saul. 

“I’m gonter whup him,” say Little David. 
“or else he gonter whup me.” 

“Well,” say ole King Saul, “be keerful and 
don’t meet up wid de ole Fool Killer on yo’ 
way over, ’cause ef’n de Fool Killer meet up 
wid you, he gonter beat ole Goliar to you.” 

Little David didn’t said a word. He jest 
tuck his harp in one hand and his sling-shot 
in de yuther, and he went off singin’: 


“When I gits to heaven I’m gonter be like Job 

I’m gonter wawk all ’round in my long, 
white robe. 

Little David, play on yo’ harp, hallelu! hal- 
lelu! 

Little David, play on yo’ harp, hallelu!” 

So when ole Goliar seed Little David he 
say, “What you doin’ over yar on my side, 
little ole Hebrew boy?” 

“T thought I yared somebody say you was 
lookin’ for trouble,” say Little David. 

“Don’t play wid me, little boy,” say Goliar. 
“I’m in a bad humor and I ain’t kilt me no 
Hebrew since yistiddy. Trot "long back home 
befo’ I gits mad and spatters you up ag’in 
de side er de yearth.” , 

“You don’t want to fight wid me?” say 
Little David. “I yared ’bout deseyar boys wid 
de big say-so, and f’m what I yars, hit’s all 
say-so and no do-so.” 

Well, dat made old Goliar good and hot, 
so he arch up his back and squnch down his 
shoulders and start stiff-laiggin’ round and 
roarin’ and bellerin’. “I’m comin’, so jest 
watch out for me,” he say. “I’m dealin’ death 
and destruction right yar and now.” And he 
dance stiff-laigged round Little David, jest 
groanin’ and gruntin’ like hit’s hurtin’ him 
powerful bad to hold hisse’f back to he gits 


,” 


done wid his dancin’ and tawkin’. 

“I’m comin’, ’cause I can’t hold myse’f back 
no longer,” say ole Goliar and he started 
t’'ward Little David. 

So Little David jesc drap a rock into his 
sling-shot and slung hit round his head, and 
ker-plop! he tuck ole Goliar right between 
de eyes and ole Goliar never knowed what 
hit him. 

So ’bout dat time de Lawd stepped out 
f’m behind a bush and say: “Well, dat settles 
hit, Little David. You gonter be king over 
my people.” 

“Aw, Lawd,” say Little David, “ole King 
Saul is de king.” 

“You mean he was de king,” say de Lawd. 
“T been holdin’ on to him ’cause he makes out 
like he kin fight. But you not on’y kin sing, 
but you kin outfight him, too, and ev’ybody 
knows ole King Saul can’t sing. So hit’s jest 
like I say, son. You de king, and no argy- 
ment wid me ’bout hit.” 

“Well, thanky, Lawd,” say Little David. 
So he picks up his harp and wawked on back 
to camp, singin’: 

“Little David was a shepherd’s boy, 
And he killed ole Goliar and he hollered 
wid joy. 
aay David, play on yo’ harp, hallelu! hal- 
elu! 
Little David, play on yo’ harp, hallelu!” 
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Henry George 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


Texas; and the states of Delaware and 
Oregon. But without exception these 
have been defeated by large majorities, 
or else, if passed, soon repealed or de- 
clared unconstitutional. The American 
voting public is cool to the idea. What 
progress has been made toward it is 
chiefly through modified forms of taxa- 
tion in which improvements are taxed 
less heavily than land itself. This has 
been tried with excellent effects in the 
cities of the Canadian Northwest, in 
Pittsburgh and Scranton, Pennsylva- 
nia, and in New Zealand and Austral- 
ia. Great Britain and Germany have 
also been much influenced‘in their tax- 
ation policies by George’s ideas. 
Henry George worked for many min- 
or reforms. He was always receptive 
to any method of lightening the bur- 
dens of the poor or safeguarding the 
liberties of all. He attacked the arbi- 
trary navigation laws of the 70s which 
gave the captains of ships tyrannical 
powers over the crews. He was instru- 
mental in establishing free public li- 
braries in California and was secretary 
of the original board of trustees of the 
San Francisco Library. He fought elec- 
toral corruption all his life and was 
probably the largest influence in intro- 
ducing the Australian or secret ballot 
system in the United States. He was 
one of the first advocates of the con- 
servation of forests and water power. 
But in the last analysis he remains one 
of the great “single-track minds” of 
history, a failure in his particular am- 
bition, but a glorious success in mak- 
ing men realize that every economic 
problem is also a social and ethical one. 


Reading List 


Besides Progress and Poverty and the other books 
mentioned in the text, Henry George wrote: 
The Land Question (1881); Social Problems 
(1884); Protection or Free Trade? (1886); 
The Condition of Labor (1891); A Perplexed 
Philosopher (1892); The Science of Political 
Economy (1897). A uniform library edition of 
all his works was published by Doubleday Page 
& Company, New York. 


The best source for his life is The Life of Henry 
George (1900), by his son, Henry George, Jr., 
also published by Doubleday. 


Louis F. Post. The Prophet of San Francisco. 
Chicago, L. S. Dickey & Co., 1904. 


For a comprehensive survey of the single tax 
and George’s relation to it, see Arthur Nichols 
Young’s The Single Tax Movement in the 
United States, Princeton University Press, 
1916, 


First Hoc: It seems to me your young 
brother isn’t as careful about etiquette as he 
used to be. 

Seconp Hoc: No, I’ve had to speak to him 
several times about eating with one foot in 
the trough. 


o 

Doctor: I believe that if you go to the 
country you will be cured. 

Patient: I don’t think so. 

Doctor: Why not? 

PATIENT: Because I already live in the 
country. —Thelma Baldwin, 

om Point (Ind.) H. S. 


An employee of a large industrial concern 
was given a paper to sign. “Lots of reading 
on it,” he observed as he carefully perused 
the text. 

“Huh!” remarked the clerk who had given 
him the paper, “I'll bet you didn’t read your 
marriage license as carefully as that.” 

“Maybe not,” was the reply, “but ever 
since I signed that, I’m reading everything.” 

Oo 


Ancry Customer: Look here, waitress, I 
just found a shirt waist button in my soup. 

Warrtress: Oh, thanks. I’ve been looking 
everywhere for it. 


Otp Birp: Waiter, is there any soup on 
this bill of fare? 
Waiter: No, sir, re sure I didn’t spill any. 


Perils of a Big City 

A man wandered into the middle of Broad- 
way in New York City. On his left he could 
see a street car approaching. On his right 
came a fire engine, while in front of him, 
advancing rapidly, was a cab. Behind him 
came a truck. From above a steel girder was 
rapidly falling. He lifted the man-hole cover 
and jumped in, and was killed by a subway 
train. —Albert C. Spiel, Jr., 
Bedford High School 


“Fellow citizens,” said the candidate, “I 
have fought against the Indians. I have often 
had no bed but the battlefield, and no can- 
opy except the sky. I have marched over 
frozen ground till every step was marked 
with blood.” 

He was getting along splendidly till a tired, 
meek little voter came to the front. 

“Did you say you had fought fer the 
Union?” 

“Yes, many a time,” replied the candidate. 

“And agin Indians?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you say you have slept on the ground 
with only the sky fer a kiver?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And your Feet bled while marching over 
frozen ground ?” 

“That they did!” cried the exultant can- 
didate. 

“Then I’ll be darned ef you hain’t done 
enough for your country. Go home and rest. 
I'll vote for the other fellow. 

—James R. Miller, Bedford H. S. 
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A man was kneeling beside a grave and 
crying, “Oh, why did you die, oh, why did 
you die?” 

A passerby stopped to watch the man. He 
then went over and tapped him on the 
shoulder and said, “Did your mother or 
father die?” 

“No, neither of them died,” answered the 
kneeling man. 

“Well, did your wife or child die?” ques- 
tioned the passerby. 

“No, neither of them died,” moaned the 
kneeling man. 

“Well, then, who is under there?” | de- 
manded the man. 

“My wife's first husband,” he replied. 

on Wahl, Detroit, Mich. 


Two students were discussing the matter 
of spending the evening. 

“Let’s go to the frat dance,” siad one. 

“No,” said the other, “let’s go to the 
movies.” 

“Say, we're forgetting that we've got an 
exam tomorrow.” 

“Tell you what let’s do. We'll toss a coin. 
If it comes heads we'll go to the dance. If 
it comes tails, we'll go to the movies. And 
if it stands on edge, we'll study. 

= —Margaret Cook 


Jim was sent to California for his health. 
“Gosh, I feel ten years younger,” he wrote 
to a friend after he had been there a few 
weeks. 

A few weeks later he wrote, “I have 
dropped twenty years since coming out here.” 

A little later his friend received a telegram 
that Jim had died of infantile paralysis. 

—Edith Hollowell 


ANGELINA: I don’t believe you were sin- 
cere when you said you'd die for me. 

Epwin: Indeed I was, dearest. 

ANGELINA: Then why don’t you let me 
Grive the car when you take me out motor- 
ing? 





FREE 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. Why Is a Valentine? Use this article as the 
basis for a Valentine program. Divide the talk 
into four parts: 

A. The Roman feast of Lupercal. Remind the 
class of the reference to the feast in Julius Caesar 
when Caesar bids Calpurnia stand in the way of 
the runner. Explain the pagan significance and 
describe the ceremonial. 

B. Take up the discussion of this spring festival 
in the early Church. Explain how the Church en- 
deavored to let folk have the festival but to make 
the ceremonials religious. Explain how the name 
of a Bishop named Valentine came to give his 
name to the feast day. 

C. Tell how the 14th of February has continued 
a popular day down through the Middle Ages 
into the present time. If you have access to G. 
K. Chesterton’s work, look up the essay called 
“The Story of a Vow” in The Superstition of 
Divorce for some very humorous description of 
the enthusiasm of the Middle Ages for vows, 
legal and illegal, wise and silly. 

II. Roark Bradford. Here we have an author 
about whom most of the class have not heard. 
Try a special kind of introduction which will make 
the class want to hear about him. The fact that 
he was born is not astonishing, you know. The 
facts that he was born in New Orleans and reared 
in Tennessee would help if you mention that he 
is a writer of local color and negro character 
studies, Hint strongly that the stories are lively 
and as much fun as Brer Fox. Having got the 
class to listen, aim next to present such details 
as will show Mr. Bradford to be a man of wide 
experience in the world and very intimate experi- 
ence with his chosen field. Name the book from 
which the two stories to be discussed are taken. 
Be very careful to make two points clear: (1) 
That Mr. Bradford is not making light of the Old 
Testament stories, (2) That he has the deepest 
sympathy for the negroes. 

III. Mrs. Lot. Refresh the memory of those who 
may have forgotten the circumstances of Lot’s 
wife being turned into a pillar of salt by reading 
Genesis 13: 1-15; 19: 15-26. With the facts in 
mind try to put yourself in the place of the little 
boy Mr. Bradford must have been as he listened 
to an old grandfather or a mammy tell these 
stories. Visualize the background -of the planta- 
tion; the chickens; the shoats; the family talk, 
the school. Now listen to the story more than 
2000 years old as it is interpreted by this story- 
teller. Take time to read the story deal. 

IV. Little David. ain to recall the story of 
David and Saul read I Samuel 16: 19; 17:23-51. 
With the story well in mind visualize the old man 
telling this ancient story in modern dress. What 
is the source of the humor? How are these stories 
different from the Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit 
stories? From the Paul Bunyan stories? What 
keeps them from being offensive parodies of the 
Scripture? Read the story aloud. 

V. Carl Sandburg. Supplement the details of 
Sandburg’s life and works with further details 
from ntermeyer’s Modern American Poetry, 
pages 243-246. 

A. We Have Gone Through Great Rooms. To 
get this poem, recall a summer night when you 
watched the stars come out and cover the sky in 
magnificent patterns. Recall the clusters and fig- 
ures and the rooms between. 

B. Rain Winds Blow Doors Open. This poem 

is harder to understand because the language is 
figurative, “Dreaming of grips at her heart” may 
be a real dream or a day dream. The problem 
of the poems presented in the third line. The 
second stanza gives one the feeling that the 
woman is looking backward over hidden things in 
her life. The last line in the third stanza suggests 
that she has been patient both with space and 
time. The last stanza suggests that dreams blow 
the secret doors open but that the way out of 
unhappiness does not come in the night. 
_ C. Moist Moon People. In the first three lines 
imagine the valley, the fields, and the river as the 
summer moon saw them. In the second stanza see 
the live things that are astir. What gives the 
stanza its jolly tone? In the next stanza we are 
told it was a grand night—“Anything could hap- 
pen on such a night.” How does the poet hint 
that a number of folk found it memorable? Which 
of these poems do you like best? Why? 

VI. Rambling Down the Corridors of Words. 
Use the opening paragraph to strike the keynote 
of the talk about words. Parcel the words out 
so that everyone in the class will have a special 
story to tell about an interesting word. If there 
are not*enough for each one to have one find 
others in Chapter I of Ivanhoe, in Learned Words 
and Popular Words by Greenough and Kittredge, 
in A Dictionary of Modern English Usage by 


Fowler, in the Unabridged Dictionary. The Ameri- 
can language is teemi with romance, as told 
in names of towns, and states, and foods, and 
people; in things we wear, in what we ride in. 
How much can you ‘ 

VII. Preserving the Story of the Snows. This 
article is interesting from two points of view: it 
tells you how to do something that should be most 
interesting and instructive; and it shows you how 
to make an expository theme interesting. The 
first paragraph of an essay should present the 
subject, the particular phase of the general sub- 
ject which the writer has chosen and the tone or 
point of view he means to take in the whole 
theme. How are these three points made? Para- 
graph 2 launches the subject of the reason for 
wishing to read the story written in the foot- 
prints and why the story is easily erased. A care- 
ful writer links his paragraphs by transitions. By 
what means are paragraphs 3 and 4 held together? 
What is the purpose of th= next paragraph of two 
sentences? The next four paragraphs tell how to 
make prints. Make a topic sentence for each para- 
graph and test the essay for unity and coherence. 

VIIL Favorite Character. Lady Macbeth is one 
of the strongest of Shakespeare's women. Did you 
ever wonder what keen, bright women did all 
day in medieval castles where servants did all 
the work and there was nothing to read? Lady 
Macbeth had the mind of a general—except that 
her inexperience gave her no way of knowing the 
consequences of a ruthless act. Her leadership 
was destroyed by the failure of her first great 
stroke; and the failure of that stroke was due 
to the confusion of mind, the fears, and the guilty 
self-conflict of her husband for whose sake she 
had made bold to act. 

IX. Portrait of an Artist. Tell the class why this 
painting is particularly interesting to us at this 
time. In order to locate the artist in time tell 
of other painters, Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, Raphael, whom everyone knows and who 
belonged to his time. If you have read Brownin 
you know Andrea del Sarto, “the perfect painter.” 
Point out the qualities that in an age where there 
was less competition would have given the painter 
first place among masters. 


o 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G., Fixel 


I. Henry George. 

Although his views and theories were not ac- 
cepted, Henry George’s Progress and Poverty in- 
directly had a greater effect in the field of reform 
than any other book of its time. He was seeking 
to solve the problem which has always. been with 
us, namely, that of disassociating increasing pov- 
erty from advancing wealth and prosperity. 

Was the equipment with which he began his 
crusade acquired through academical research or 
through experience? Name at least three famous 
men with whom he came in contact. Tell the rea- 
son for the prominence of each. 

Define the “single tax.” What is meant by “un- 
earned increment?” Make a list of arguments pro 
and con. Give some specific instances of the effect 
that this idea of the single tax has had on methods 
of taxation. Was there a Single Tax Party on 
your ballot at the last election? What sort of 
people are in favor of this system? 

Look up in your Civics text the qualities of a 
good tax. How does the single tax fill these re- 

uirements? List the kinds of taxes levied by the 
Federal government, your state, your county and 
your municipality. 

II. A Larger Navy. 

(a) What are the main provisions of the Navy 
Bill? What is meant by the so-called “time limit?” 
What are President Coolidge’s views on this? 
Why? Is he opposed to any general increase? 
What seems to be Mr. Hoover’s stand on this? 
Aside from the above question, what was the 
other point causing much debate? What arguments 
were used by those opposed? Why was this fea- 
ture inserted in the bill? 

(b) Review the Washington Conference of 19212. 
Why was it called? What was accomplished? 

(c) What attention did France, gland and 
the U. S. give to naval increases between 1921 
and 1927? 

(d) What powers met at the Geneva Conference 
of 1927? Who called it? Why? at was the out- 
come? Why? Give reasons for the stand of each 
nation. 

(e) Explain the Franco-British Accord. 

(f) Illustrate | tng Maes 4 the three tables given 
in this article. For Great Britain use a line one 
inch in length and make the line representing the 
U. S. in proportion. For example, in the first 
table, under “Built,” the line of the U. S. would 
be slightly more than one-fifth as long, as that 
for Great Britain. Then on each line or at the 
side, place the proper notations, 46 and 10. You 


will find that this will give you a more vivid 
picture of the whole problem. 

due allowance is made for the condition 
of t Britain’s cruisers, could still in all 
fairness object to our proposed program? Give 
reasons. Compare the strength of the three na- 
tions of the Geneva Conference in so far as sub- 
marines are concerned. What has Germany done 
to complicate matters? 


ch) Analyze the reasons for the present “state 
of suspicion and friction” said to exist in the 
relations of England to the U. S. 

(i) Now answer the two questions (1) Has 
America a legal right to proceed with her naval 
program? (2) Do you think she has the moral 
right? 

j) To see how well you have read the article 
and answered the questions, take the following 
matching test. There will be one item left over 
in 


B 

. Nobless oblige 
. Wants small cruis- 
Norris & King ers 
Britten . No results 
. Fewer coaling sta- . Hoover’s attitude 
tions . 5-5-3 
Many coaling sta- . Wants large cruis- 
tions ers 
United States . America 
. England . England 
Washington Confer- . Limited large cruis- 
ence ers and large sub- 
Geneva Conference marines 
. Franco-British Ac- . Opposed to bill 

cord 11. Favors bill 
12. Against time limit. 


A 
Coolidge 
Hale 
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III. George Washington 

What is the purpose of the Commission for the 
celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington? Name several of 
the more prominent bers. Which one of the 
many suggested plans has already received the 
sanction of the commission? Who will have charge 
of this proposal? How are they fitted for their 
task? What new “find” will be of great aid? Will 
this plan make a fitting monument? hat other 
two proposals of an entirely different nature have 
been suggested? Are there any precedents for 
them? 

IV. Foreign Affairs. 

(a) Russia. Who is Stalin? Should much cre- 
dence usually be placed in reports that the Soviet 
government is falling? Why? How does this latest 
report differ from the others? What are the two 
sources of the antagonism to Stalin? What are 
Trotzky’s views? What are Stalin’s methods with 
the peasants? How do the latter retaliate? 

(b) Spain. What has caused the latest outbreak 
in Spain? What can you say about the Spanish 
Royal wy 

(c) The Prince and the Miners. What percent- 
age of the miners in England are unemployed? 
Compare this with the situation in this country? 
Are the causes the same? What has machinery had 
to do with it? Will ordinary charity solve the 
problem? What do you think is the real solution? 
Which party in England is anxious to pass _reme- 
dial legislation? Which aoe now controls Parlia- 
ment? What elements of uncertainty will be pres- 
ent in the coming election? 

V. For relaxation try this matching test. 





. Alabama 
Tunnel 

Spanish city 
. Russian Newspaper 
. Wilhelm IT 
Department of Jus- 
tice 
. Treasury Depart- 
ment 
. Russian Secret Po- 
lice 
. Legislative body 
Wealthy peasants 
. Heroism 

Lee 


A 
. Pravda 
G. P. U. 


Kulaks 
Underwood 
Cascade 
Barcelona 
Doorn 

. Cortes 

. Manning 

10. Stratford Hall 
11. Ogden Mills 
12. Donovan 
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. Hoover 

VI. Domestic Affairs. 

Name the present members of Coolidge’s cabinet. 
Does the U have a real cabinet system of 
government? What are the main differences be- 
tween the British cabinet and ours? Which do 
you prefer? Why? 

y was the Department of State given that 
name? What title does the man in other nations 
have who has about the same duties? Who seems 
to be favored for this post? What qualifications 
do you consider necessary? Does Hoover’s choice 

ssess these requirements? What other men have 

en mentioned in this connection? What qualifi- 
cations does each have? ; 

Name the men suggested for the other positions 
and give their qualifications. 
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A Challenge 


Made Me 
Popular! 


- BOX of cigars says you don’t 
DARE dance with her—Wall- 


flower!”’ 


they flung at me! 


My sporting blood boiled! 


That was the challenge 


“All 


right, I accept!” I responded. And 


I started across the floor. 


NEVER was much of a dancer. 


And the fact is 


I had danced very little during the last few years. 

But when our club gave this affair I couldn’t very 
well stay away. And now, at least I should have been 
sitting contentedly on the “sidelines’—if only the 
fellows hadn’t made that sarcastic remark. 


“Show them you can do it! 


would! 


But halfway across the hall my 
courage died. I was nearly paralyzed 
with fright. There she was, wait- 
ing expectantly—Marion Blake, an 
exquisite dancer—graceful, poised, 
at ease. Suppose she should refuse? 
Suppose she should leave me in the 
center of the floor? Oh, wouldn’t 
the fellows chuckle then! 


The Unexpected Happens 


“I’m—I’m_sorry’—I stammered. 
“T guess 

“Why, of course, I’ll be glad to 
dance!” she interrupted. And _be- 
fore I realized it we were swallowed 
up in the dancing throng. 

What a terrible ordeal it was for 
me! And twice as bad for her. I 
stumbled through the steps. I trod 
on her toes. I tried desperately to 
keep in time with the music. Yes, 
my dancing was inexcusable—hope- 
lessly out-of-date. 

Suddenly she suggested that we 
go into the drawing room and sit 
out the rest of the number. I blushed 
furiously. “Now it’s coming!” I 
thought. “Now she is going to tell 
me what she thinks of my nerve.” 

But I was in for the surprise of 
my life. “Jim,” she began softly, 
“T’'ll be frank. You’re not the best 
dancer in the world. But you’re 
certainly not the worst. What you 
need is ‘brushing up’ on the latest 
steps. Why don’t you get in touch 
with Arthur Murray?” 


Show them you can 
dance as well as they!” my pride whispered. And I 


I was nearly paralyzed with fright. Suppose she should re- 


fuse? Suppose she should leave me in the center of the floor? 


Arthur Mur- 
“He teaches danc- 
You can’t learn that 


“Arthur Murray! 
ray!” I repeated. 
ing by mail. 
way!” 

“No?” and Marion arched her eye- 
brows. “The truth is, that’s exactly 
the way I learned—even though no 
one does suspect it!” 

Naturally, I was astounded, but 
the next evening I found one of 
Arthur Murray’s ads and clipped the 
coupon. Then I mailed it, asking for 
his free booklet and five free lessons. 
If Marion could become a wonder- 
ful dancer that way it was certainly 
worth investigation—especially since 
I didn’t risk a penny. 

I Find the Secret! 

The booklet and the five free les- 
sons came promptly. What a revela- 
tion! They showed me how many 
mistakes I had been making in danc- 
ing—how many clumsy blunders I 
had been guilty of. I had _ been 
holding my partner wrong—leading 
wrong—pivoting wrong—doing the 
simplest steps incorrectly. And as 
for the modern style of dancing—I 
was utterly ignorant of it. 

I started practising the lessons. In a 
few evenings I had learned the modern 
Waltz—the modern Fox Trot, and many 
delightful variations of the wery latest 
step. And all without music, partner, or 
teacher! 


I Turn the Tables 


A week later I attended a dance. The 
old crowd was there. “Why, here he is 


again!” they chorused. “Give him the 
cigars! He earned them!” Imagine how 
surprised they were when I walked right 
up to Marion for the first dance! And 
they stood open-mouthed as I glided 
around the floor with ease! 

Now I never miss a party or a dance. 
Girls are delighted to dance with me. I 
laugh when I think how scared I was that 
terrible evening—for everywhere I go I 
am welcomed as a faultless and accom- 
plished dancer! 


Will YOU Accept 
These 5 FREE Lessons? 


No matter how poorly you dance now 
—no matter if you’ve never even been on 
a dance floor in your life—Arthur Mur- 
ray’s method makes you a finished dancer 
in 10 days, or you don’t have to pay a 
penny. To prove it, he is willing to send 
you five lessons from his remarkable 
course absolutely free! Just mail coupon 
(with 25c to cover cost of printing and 
mailing) and these valuable lessons will 
be forwarded at once. Also a free copy of 
his new book, “The Short Cut to Popu- 
larity.” 

Don’t wait. You owe it to yourself to 
clip and mail this coupon NOW! Arthur 
Murray, Studio 909, 7 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 
paseeseuseneaseeeeaeoooeaes 


Arthur Murray, Studio 909 
7 East 43rd Street, New York City 

To prove that I can learn to dance at home 
in ten days you may send the FIVE FREE 
LESSONS. I enclose 25¢ (stamps or coin) 
to pay for the postage, printing, etc. You are 
to include free “The Short Cut to Popularity.” 


Name 


Address... 


City State _ 
See how easy it is to learn the Arthur 
urray way! 





Here’s 


the 


Tread 
You, find on, 


Winner 


It stands to reason that the tread 
design that has helped to make 
world records for speed, endur- 
ance and safety on automobiles 
will make a world-beating “tread” 
for an athlete’s 

So here it is! The famous Firestone 
tread design and the long wear of 


shoe! 


Firestone tread rubber—ready to 
put new pep and speed into your 
games and athletics. 

Sure footing! You now have the 
same non-skid, ground-gripping 
power for your feet, which played a 
vital part in making a new speed rec- 


ord in the annual Pike’s Peak climb 
on Firestone Tires. 

Speed! This same tread design 
which you can now have beneath your 
feet was used on the car which trav- 
eled more than 207 miles per hour. 

Winners of every race on the fa- 
mous tracks at Indianapolis and 
Atlantic City have used the Firestone 
tread for 8 years or more. 

Look at this athlete’s shoe, and 

you will see that every inch of 





it is as good as its soles. See 











those heavy “bumpers” of rub- 
ber across the front of the toe. 
That means extra protection for 
your feet—extra protection for 
the shoe. Notice that the black 
rubber reinforcements running 














Look for “The Mark of Quality” 
on the Ankle Patch of the genuine 


ATHLETES’ 























Portion of Firestone Tire — 
compare tread design with 


sole of athlete's shoe at left. 


Sole of Firestone TIRETRED 
Athletes’ Shoe (at left)—show- 
ing famous tread design. 


Listen to “The Voice of 

Firestone” Every Mon- 

day Night—42 Stations 
NBC Network 


up the front and over the instep are 
all double-stitched to stand all the 
strains that leaping, bounding, dodg- 
ing and racing can put upon them. 
The upper is made of stout long-wear- 
ing duck, in white or brown. 

You can tell your folks that this 
remarkable Firestone Athletes’ shoe 
will wear and wear—it has a sole as 
good as a Firestone tire—and an 
upper as good as the sole. 

Watch for the shoe dealer or de- 
partment store that sells Firestone 
Athletes’ Shoes—and ask for TIRETRED 
if you want this leader. 

FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


New York, 107 Duane Street; 

Chicago, 501 S. Franklin St.; Philadelphia, 23rd 

and Wood Sts.; Minneapolis, 444 Stinson Blvd.; 
Boston, 141 Brookline Ave. 


Branches: 


Firestone 





